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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH JACK COUNTS HIS CHICKENS, 


ETERNOT and his nephew took their departure, 
after making a short call. Then the family sat 
down to the supper-table, and the merits and 
prospects of the candidate for the winter’s school 
were discussed in a manner that ought to have 
made his ears tingle, Then, while the boys har- 
nessed the mare and brought her to the door, the 
deacon changed his clothes, and at last started 
for the Basin. 

“ Don’t forget to ask about that half-dollar!” said 
Jack, as he held the gate open for the buggy to pass ' 
through. 

“Glad you reminded me of it,—I should have for- 
gotten it,” replied the notoriously absent-minded dea- 
con. 

Jack wished he could have found some excuse for 
going with him, but he could not think of any. 
“How can I wait till he gets back, to know about 
it?” thought he, as he stood at the gate and watched 
the buggy and Mr. Chatford’s black hat disappear over 















the brow of the hill. 


His revery was interrupted by Moses, who, noticing the boy’s unusual 
conduct, — for Jack was ordinarily no dreamer when there was work to be 
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done, — called out to him from the stable-door, “Say, Jack! you’ve got to 
go and fetch the cows to-night ; Phin says he won’t.” 

“It’s Phin’s turn, — but I don’t care, Ill go.” And Jack set off for the 
pasture, glad of this opportunity to be alone, and to muse upon his wonder- 
ful discovery. 

It was a beautiful evening. The air was fresh and cool, and perfectly de- 
licious after the shower. The sky overhead was silver-clear, but all down 
the gorgeous west banks and cliffs and floating bars of cloud burned with 
the hues of sunset. Jack’s heart expanded, as he walked up the lane; and 
there, in that lovely atmosphere, he built his airy castles. 

“If I am a rich man,” thought he, “what shall I do with my money? 
I'll put it out at interest for a year or two, — I wonder how much there is! 
That ’ll help me get an education. Then I ’ll go into business, or buy a little 
place somewhere, and I ’ll have my horses and wagons and hired men, and” 
—O what a vision of happiness floated before his eyes! riches, honors, 
friendships, and in the midst of all the sweetest face in the world, — the face 
of his dearest friend, Mrs. Chatford’s niece, Annie Felton. 

Then he looked back wonderingly upon his past life. “I can hardly be- 
lieve that I was nothing but a mean, ragged, swearing little canal-driver 
only a few months ago. Over yonder are the woods where the charcoal- 
burners were, that I wanted to hire out to, after I had run away from the 
scow, — the idea of my hiring out to them! Now here I am, treated like 
one of Mr. Chatford’s own boys, and — with all that money, if it is money,” 
he added, his heart swelling again with misgivings. ‘Go, Lion! go for the 
cows,” he said ; and he himself began to run, calling by the way “ Co’, boss! 
co’, boss!” as if bringing the cows would also bring Mr. Chatford home, 
with his report concerning the half-dollar. 

“He won’t be there, though, for an hour or two yet,” he reflected. 
“ What’s the use of hurrying? I shall only have the longer to wait. I 
wonder if that log is just as I left it?” For Jack had still a secret dread 
lest the unknown person who had hidden the treasure so many years ago 
should now suddenly return and carry it away. “Ill cut over there and 
take just one peep,” he said. 

So, having started the cattle upon their homeward track, with Lion bark- 
ing after the laggards, Jack leaped a fence, ran across the lot where he had 
been at work that afternoon with Mr. Pipkin and Phin when the shower sur- 
prised them, and was-soon standing alone by the log in the darkening woods. 
The sticks which he had stuffed into the end of the hollow trunk were all in 
their place. And yet it seemed a dream to Jack, that he had actually found 
a box of money in that old tree, — that it was there now! He wanted to 
pull out the sticks and go in and make sure of his prize, but forbore to do so 
foolish a thing. 

“ Of course it’s there,” thought he. “And I’m going to take care that 
nobody knows where it is, till I’ve got it safe in my own possession ; then 
who can say whether I found it on Mr. Chatford’s, or Squire Peternot’s, or 
Aunt Patsy’s land, if I don’t tell? Let Squire Peternot claim it if he can!” 
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Yet Jack longed to tell somebody of his discovery. “O, if I could only 
tell Annie Felton, and get her advice about it!” But Annie, who taught 
the summer school, and “ boarded around,” was just then boarding in a dis- 
tant part of the district. The next day, however, was Saturday; then she 
would come home to her aunt’s to spend the Sunday, and he could impart 
to her his burning secret. 

Jack stayed but a minute in the woods, then, hurrying back, rejoined 
Lion, who was driving the cows into the lane. Arrived at the barn-yard, he 
took one of three or four pails which Mr. Pipkin had brought out from the 
pantry, and a stool from the shed, and sat down to do his share of the milk- 
ing. He had always liked that part of the day’s work well enough before ; 
but now with a secret feeling of pride and hope he said to himself, “ May 
be I sha’ n’t always be obliged to do this for a living!” And he wondered 
how it would seem to be a gentleman and live without work. 


CHAPTER V. 
WAITING FOR THE DEACON. 


THE milk was carried to the pantry and strained; the candles were 
lighted, and the family sat in a pleasant circle about the kitchen table, while, 
without, the twilight darkened into night, and the crickets sang. There was 
Mr. Pipkin showing Phin how to braid a belly into his woodchuck-skin whip- 
lash; Mrs. Pipkin (late Miss Wansey) paring a pan of apples, which she 
held in her lap; Moses reading the “Saturday Courier,” a popular story- 
paper in those days ; little Kate, sitting on a stool, piecing a bed-quilt under 
her mother’s eye, — sewing together squares of different colored prints cut 
out from old dresses, and occasionally looking up to ask the maternal ad- 
vice, — while Mrs. Chatford was doing some patch-work of a different sort, 
which certain rents’ in Phin’s trousers rendered necessary. Jack sat in the 
corner, silent, and listening for buggy-wheels. 

“I hope you won’t go climbing over the buckles and hames, on to a 
horse’s back, in that harum-scarum way, another time,” said the good wo- 
man, in tones of mild reproof, to her younger son. ; 

“°T was beginning to rain, and I couldn’t stop to think,” said Phin, 
laughing: “Could I, Phi?” 

“T should think not, by the hurry you was in to hook my ride,” replied 
Mr. Pipkin, with reviving resentment. “That was a mean trick ; and now 
jes’ see how I’m payin’ ye for it! Ye never could a’ got a decent-lookin’ 
belly into this lash, in the world, if ’twa’ n’t for me.” 

“That’s ’cause you’re such a good feller, and know so much!” said 
Phin, who could resort to flattery when anything was to be gained by it. 
“O look, Mose! ain’t Phi doing it splendid? It’s going to be the best 
whiplash ever you set eyes on.” 

Mr. Pipkin’s lips tightened in a grin around his big front teeth, and he 
worked harder than ever drawing the strands over the taper belly, while, 
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Phin, leaning over the back of his chair, whispered to Jack, “See what a 
fool I can make of him!” 

At that Mrs. Pipkin, who had a keen ear and a sharp temper, flared 
up. 
“ Mr. Pipkin!” 

“What, Mis’ Pipkin ?” — meekly. 

“You ’ve worked long enough on that whiplash. He’s making fun of ye, 
—and that’s all the thanks you'll ever get for helping him. Take hold 
here and pare these apples while I slice ’em up.” 

“Ina minute. I can’t le’ go here jes’ now,” said Mr. Pipkin. 

Whereupon Mrs. Pipkin laid down her knife and the apple she was paring, 
and looked at her husband over the rim of the pan in perfect astonish- 
ment. 

“Mr. Pipkin ! did you hear my request ?” 

“Yes, I heerd ye, but—” 

“ Mr. Pipkin,” interrupted Mrs. Pipkin, severely, “w// you have the 
kindness to pare these apples? I don’t wish to be obliged to speak 
again !” 

“ What’s the apples fer, — sass?” said Mr. Pipkin, mildly. 

“ Pies, — and you know you’re as fond of pies as anybody, Mr. Pip- 
kin.” 

“ Wal, so I be, your pies. I declare, you do beat the Dutch with your 
apple-pies, if I do say it. There, Phin, I guess you can go along with the 
belly now. If it’s for pies, I ’ll pare till the cows come hum!” 

Thus disguising his obedience to his wife’s request, Mr. Pipkin took the 
pan and the knife, and Mrs. Pipkin recovered from her astonishment. 

“Jack might pare the apples and let Phi braid!” Phin complained, getting 
into difficulties with his whiplash. “ Darn this old belly!” And he flung 
it across the room. 

“Phineas ! you shall go to bed if I hear any more such talk,” said Mrs. 
Chatford, as sternly as it was in her kind motherly nature to speak. Then 
looking at Jack in the corner, —“ How happens it you are not reading your 
book to-night? It’s something new for you to be idle.” 

“O, I don’t feel much like reading to-night,” said Jack, whose heart 
was where his treasure was. 

“He’s thinking about his half-dollar, — waiting to know if it’s a good 
one,” sneered Phin. 

“ Should n’t wonder if that half-dollar had dropped out of old Daddy 
Cobb’s money-box,” remarked Mr. Pipkin, taking a slice of apple. 

“Mr. Pipkin! these apples are for pies!” said Mrs. Pipkin, in a warn- 
ing voice. 

“ Daddy Cobb’s— money-box! what’s that?” faltered Jack, fearing he 
had found an owner to the coin. 

“What ! did n’t ye never hear tell about Daddy Cobb’s diggin’ for a chist 
o’ treasure? Thought everybody ’d heerd o’ that. There’s some kind o’ 
magic about it, — hanged if I can explain jest what. The chist has. a habit 
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0’ shiftin’ its hidin’-place in the ground, so that though Daddy’s a’most got 
holt on’t five or six times, it has allers slipped away from him in the most 
onaccountable and aggravatin’ manner. He has a way o’ findin’ where it is, 
by some hocus-pocus, — hazel-wands for one thing ; then he goes with his 
party of diggers at night, — for there ’s two or three more fools big as him, — 
and they make a circle round the place, and one reads the Bible and holds 
the lantern while the rest dig, and if nobody speaks or does anything to 
break the charm, there’s a chance ’at they may git the treasure. Once 
Daddy says they had actooaly got a holt on’t, —a big, square iron chist, — 
but jest’s they was liftin’ on’t out he jammed his finger, and said ‘Oh!’ 
and by hokey! if it did n’t disappear right afore their face an’ eyes quicker 
’n a flash o’ lightnin’ !” 

Jack listened intently to this story. He did not believe that his treasure 
was the one Daddy Cobb had been digging for so long, — but might it not 
elude his grasp in the same way ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
“ ABOUT THAT HALF-DOLLAR.” 


AT every sound of wheels Jack started ; and more than once he imagined 
he heard a wagon stop at the gate. Still no deacon; would he never re- 
turn? Jack watched the clock, and thought he had never seen the pointers 
move so slowly. 

Three or four times he went to the door to listen ; and at last he walked 
down to the gate. It was bright, still moonlight, —only the crickets and 
katydids were singing, and now and then an owl hooted in the woods or a 
raccoon cried. 

“There’s a buggy coming!” exclaimed Jack. He could hear it in the 
distance, —he could see it dimly coming down the moonlit road. “It’s 
Mr. Chatford!” He knew the deacon’s peculiar “ Ca dep /” (get up)to the 
horse. 

“ That you, Jack ?” said the deacon, driving in. 

“Yes; thought I’d come down and shut the gate after you,” replied 
Jack. 

Mr. Chatford stopped at the house, and Jack ran to help him take out 
some bundles. Then the deacon drove on to the barn, and Jack hurried 
after him. Still not a word about the half-dollar. 

“You can go into the house; I ’ll take care of Dolly,” said Jack. 

“I'll help; *twon’t take but a minute,” said Mr. Chatford. “I’ve got 
bad news for you.” 

“Have you?” said Jack, with sudden faintness of heart. ‘ What?” 

“For you and Lion,” added the deacon, “ Duffer’s got another dog. 
He made his brags of him to-night. Said he could whip any dog in seven 
counties.” 

“He ’d better not let him tackle Lion ; ” said Jack. 
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“I told him I hoped he would n’t kill sheep, as his other dopdfids .Pake 
her out of the shafts ; we ’ll run the buggy in by hand.” POEs Vo 

The broad door of the horse-barn stood open. Jack ledsthe: mare up 
into the bright square of moonshine which lay on the dustyidor. - Hhere 
the harness was quickly taken off. Not a word yet concerning’ the half- 
dollar, which Jack was ashamed to appear anxious about, até#-which he 
began to think Mr. Chatford, with characteristic absent-migtdness, had 
forgotten. we 

“ By the way, I ’ve good news for you!” suddenly cathe deacon. 

Jack’s heart bounded. “Have you?” 

“T saw Annie over at the Basin. She wants to go hing 4 to her folks 
to-morrow. Would you like to drive her over? She spoke ofjit.”> : 

“ And stay till Monday?” said Jack, to whom this rye pe have 
been good news at another time. : 

“Yes; start early, and get back Monday morning in time f 
school. Then she won’t go home again till her summer term 

“ Maybe—I’d better—wait and go then.” Jack felt importance 
of early securing his treasure, and, having set apart Sunday’ ‘afternoon for 
that task (“a deed of necessity,” he called it to his conscience), he saw no 
way but to postpone the long-anticipated happiness of a ride and visit with 
his dear friend. Yet what if the treasure were no treasure ? 

“ As you please,” said the deacon, a little surprised at~Jack’s “choice. 
“Moses will be glad enough to go. See that she has plenty-of hay in the 
rack, and don’t tie the halter so short as you do sometimes. .” Now give me 
a push here,” — taking up the buggy-shafts. a } 

“Oh!” said Jack, as if he had just thought of something I was going 
to ask you — about that half-dollar ?” e 

“T did n’t think on ’t,” said Mr. Chatford, standing a the shafts 
while Jack went behind, — “ not till I’d got started for 
my hand in my pocket for something, and found your half- erewell ~Melp me 
in with the buggy, and then I ’ll tell you.” 

The deacon drew in the shafts, Jack pushed behind, and the vader went 
rattling and bounding up into its place. oer 

“ Did you go back?” asked Jack, out of breath, — not Seagetier from 
the effort he had just made. 

The deacon deliberately walked out of the barn, and carbfulty ‘shut and 
locked the door ; then, while on the way to the house, he explained. 

“TI had paid for my purchases out of my pocket-book, or I should have 
found that half-dollar before. However, as I had promised you, .I whipped 
about and drove back. to the goldsmith’s. He was just shutting up shop. 
I told him what I wanted. He went behind his counter, lit a lamp, looked 
at your half-dollar, cut into it, and then flung it into his drawer.” 

“ Kept it!” gasped out Jack. 

“Yes; ’t was as good a half-dollar as ever come from the mint, he said. 
He gave me another in its place.” 

Jack could not utter a word in reply to this announcement, which, notwith- 
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standing his utmost hopes, astonjghed and overjoyed him beyond measure. 
As soon as he had recovered a little of his breath and self-possession, he 
grasped the deacon’s arm, and-was gn the point of exclaiming, “O Mr. Chat- 
ford! I have found a‘trunk full of just such half-dollars as that !” — for he 
felt that he must tell “his joy to Some one, and to whomielse should he go? 
But already the deagon’s other’ hand.was on the latch of the kitchen-door, 
which he opened, —and there sat'the family round the table within. 

“What. is it, my boy?” said Mr. Chatford, as Jack shrank back and 
remained silent. “Oh! you want your half-dollar. Of-course:!. Le ‘putting 
his hand into his pocket. 

“ T don’t care anything about’ that, ” said Jack. He ag it nevertheless, 
—a bright, clean half-dollar in place of the scratched tarnished coin 
he had given Mr. Chatford.that afternoon. 

Mr. Chatford stood holding the door open. 

“ Ain’t you coming in?” 

“ No, sir, — not just yet.” 

Jack felt that he must be alone with his great, joyful, throbbing thoughts 
for a little while; and he wandered away in the moonlit night. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOW JACK’ WENT FOR HIS TREASURE. 


In the forenoon of the following day Annie Felton dismissed her little 
school half an hour earlier than she was accustomed to do, and went to her 
Aunt Chatford’s house, to dine with her relatives and prepare for the long 
afternoon’s ride. She was greatly surprised when told that Jack was not 
to accompany her. 

“ Did Uncle Chatford speak to him about it?” she inquired of her aunt. 

“Yes, but for some reason he didn’t seem inclined to go. That just 
suited Moses; he was. glad enough of the chance.” 

“Jack has found a-_half-dollar, and it has just about turned his head,” 
remarked Mrs, Pipkin. 

“ A half-dollar ?” repeated Annie, wondering if such a trifle could indeed 
have so affected her young friend. No, she could not believe it. Then 
why had he willingly let slip an opportunity which she had thought he 
would be eager to seize? 

Soon the men and boys came in to dinner, — Moses in high spirits, and 
with his Sunday clothes on; Jack jealous and u py: 

“Why didn’t I leave sat till another Sunday? or get it one of these 
moonlight nights?” he said to himself; and he almost cursed the money 
which had caused him to decline so pure and sweet a pleasure. 

The manner in which Annie met him did not relieve his bitterness of 
heart. She was kind to him,—as indeed she always was to everybody, — 
but he could see plainly that she felt hurt and disappointed. Both were 
silent at the dinner-table ; and he had no opportunity to speak a word 
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to her privately until she came out to get into the buggy, which he had 
brought to the door. 

“1 wish I was going!” he said to her, with tears in his eyes. 

“ Why did n’t you wish that before?” she replied with a forgiving smile. 
“You could have gone.” 

“Yes — only —I couldn’t! 1’ll tell you all about it some time. I can’t 
now. It’s a great secret. But don’t whisper it. I—I ought not to have 
said a word about it, since I’ve no chance now to tell you everything ; but 
I could n’t bear to have you go off thinking I did n’t care for your invita- 
tion.” 

O, what a beautiful look beamed upon him from her sympathizing blue 
eyes! She reached him her hand. 

“T trust you, Jack!” 

“Do you?” he cried, eagerly, a bright smile flashing through his tears. 

“Good by. There comes Moses.” And Annie made room for her cousin 
in the buggy. 

All the family came out to see them off, and Jack went to open the gate 
for them. Annie gave him a smile, and moved her lips with some sweet, 
inaudible meaning as she passed him; but Moses, good fellow though he 
was, cast upon him a look of contempt, and flourished his whip, driving 
proudly away beside his beautiful cousin. 
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Jack, much as he thought of his hidden treasure, now for the first time 
in his life felt the utter worthlessness of money compared with the good 
will and companionship of those we love, —a truth which it takes some of 
us all our lives to discover. 

The sight of Annie Felton always stirred the nobler part of his nature ; 
and now, going back to the house, he began to blame himself for having 
taken hitherto a purely selfish view of his treasure. 

“ All I’ve thought of has been just the good it was going to do me/” 
And he said to himself that he didn’t deserve the good fortune that had 
befallen him. Now to bestow it all upon her he felt would be his greatest 
happiness. 

“ And give some to. you, precious little Kate!” was his second thought, 
as the gay little creature came running with Lion to meet him. In like 
manner his benevolence overflowed to all,—even to sharp-tongued Mrs. 
Pipkin, — after Annie Felton had stirred the fountain. 

Twenty-four hours seemed long to wait. But the time for securing his 
treasure at last came round. He walked to church in the morning with 
Phin and Mr. Pipkin, but, without saying a word to anybody of his inten- 
tions, he at noon came home alone across the fields. He found, as he ex- 
pected, Mrs. Chatford keeping house. 

“Why, Jack!” said she, “why did n’t you stay to Sunday-school and the 
afternoon services ?” 

“Don’t you want to go this afternoon ?” replied Jack, evasively. “There 
will be some of the neighbors riding by, who will carry you. I'll take care 
of the house.” 

“You are very kind to think of me,” she said. “But I don’t think of 
going. You’d better eat your luncheon, and go right back.” 

Jack longed to tell her everything on the spot, but feared she might dis- 
approve of his going to bring home the treasure on the Sabbath. “ After 
all’s over, then she ll say I did right,” thought he. So he remarked, care- 
lessly, “There’s a new minister to-day, —I don’t like him very well. I 
guess I'll go over and see Aunt Patsy a little while this afternoon.” 

“If you do, I'll send a loaf of bread and one of the pies we baked yes- 
terday,” said Mrs. Chatford. 

This was what Jack expected; and it gave him an excuse for carrying a 
basket. He took off his Sunday clothes, putting on an every-day suit in 
their place, lunched, and soon after started with Lion. He made a brief 
visit to the poor woman, and then set out for home by the way of the 
woods. 

On the edge of Aunt Patsy’s wood-lot he paused and looked carefully all 
about him. Not a human being was in sight. A Sabbath stillness reigned 
over all the sunlit fields and shadowy woods. There were Squire Peternot’s 
cattle feeding quietly in the pasture. A hawk was sailing silently high over- 
head. As he turned and walked on, two or three squirrels, gray and black, 
ran along the ground, disappearing around the trunks of trees to reappear 
in the rustling tops, and it was all he could do to keep Lion still. 
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“ Look here, old fellow!” said he, “ remember, you are not to bark to- 

day!” : 
From Aunt Patsy’s wood-lot he entered the squire’s, stepping over a 
dilapidated fence of poles and brush. The snapping of the decayed branches 
broke the silence; then, as he listened, he heard, far off, the bells for the 
afternoon service begin to ring. It was a strange sound, in that wildwood 
solitude, so shadowy and cool, and full of the fresh odors of moss and 
fern. 

The bells were still ringing, and their faint, slow, solemn toll filled Jack’s 
heart with an indefinable feeling of guilt as he reached the log where his 
treasure was, and reflected upon the very worldly business that brought 
him there. 

He did not reflect long, — he was too eager for the exciting work before 
him. Having walked on to the farther edge of the woods, to see that nobody 
was approaching from that direction, he returned, and began to pull out the 
sticks which he had stuffed into the end of the log. 

“ Everything’s just as I left it, so far,” thought he. “Wonder if my 
money-chest will dodge a fellow, like old Daddy Cobb’s!” 

The opening clear, he put on an old brown frock which he had brought 
in the basket, laid his hat and coat on the ground, told Lion to watch them, 
and entered the log headforemost. The treasure, too, was where he had 
left it. His body stopped the cavity so that he could see nothing in its 
depths, but his groping hand felt the little trunk and the coin that had fallen 
out of its broken end. 

“T°ll take this loose money out of the way first,” thought he; “then 
maybe I can move the trunk.” 

He had nothing but his pockets to put the coin into, and those his frock 
covered. “I’ll find something better,” thought he. Backing out of the 
log, he pulled off his shoes, and re-entered with one of them in his hand. 
This he filled with all the half-dollars he could find about the end of the 
trunk, which he then tried to move. 

“It’s stuck in a heap of rotten stuff here,” he muttered, “and I shall 

break it more if I pull hard on it.” So he resolved to empty it where it 
was. 
He was half-way out of the log, bringing after him his shoe freighted 
with coin, when he was startled by a sudden bark from Lion. Leaving his 
shoe, he tumbled himself out upon the ground in fearful haste, to find a 
stray calf in the bushes the innocent cause of alarm. For keeping guard 
too faithfully poor Lion got a box on the ear. 

After waiting awhile, to see if anything more dangerous than'the calf was 
nigh, Jack brought out his shoe, poured its rattling contents into/the basket, 
which he covered with his coat, and then went back into the log. This 
time he took both shoes in with him, which he filled, and emptied one after 
the other into the basket. Another journey, another, and still another, and 
he began to think there was more coin than he could carry home, 

“TI can get it away from here, though, so nobody can tell on whose, land 
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I found it,” — which he seemed to think a very important point to gain. 
“J ll leave the little trunk where it is, — only take out the money.” 

He had gone into the log for the last time, and got the last of the money, 
filling both shoes quite full, and was bringing them out with him, — he had 
actually got them out, leaving one at the entrance to the opening, and hold- 
ing the other in his hands, — when Lion, notwithstanding his previous pun- 
ishment, uttered a very low, suppressed growl. 

Jack looked up from under his tumbled hair, — and there, not three yards 
distant, with his horn-headed cane, regarding with grim amazement the boy 


and his shoes full of coin, stood Squire Peternot ! 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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MOZART AT THE FIRESIDE. 


PSone nights grow chilly, — 
See how faces bloom 

By the ruddy firelight, 
In the quiet room! 


Mother’s amber necklace, 
Father’s beard of gold, 

Rosy cheeks of little boys 
All glowing from the cold, 


Basket heaped with barberries 
Coral red and bright, 

Little Silver’s shaggy fur 
All shining in the light! 


Barberries bright they ’re picking, 
And smile and do not speak: 
Happy little youngest boy 
Kisses mother’s cheek. 


First mother’s and then father’s ; 
And nestles his pretty head 

In the shining fur of Silver, 
While he picks the barberries red. 


At the piano sitting, 

One touches the beautiful keys : 
Silent they sit and listen 

To magical melodies. 


Mozart at the Fireside, 


Heavenly, hopeful, cheerful, 
Balm for the saddest heart, 
Rises the lovely music 
Of the divine Mozart. 


The children hear the birds sing, 
And the breezes of the May, 

And the voices of running brooklets 
That babble the livelong day. 


But mother and father listen 
To a deeper undertone, — 

Like a strong arm, full of comfort, 
Round tired mortals thrown. 


“ Courage!” murmurs the music; 
“Patience! Behold the light! 
God ’s in his heaven always, 
And morn comes after the night.” 


O children, when your summer 
Passes and winter is near, 

When paths grow rough beneath your feet 
And the days are chill and drear, — 


Remember the mighty master 
Still touches the human heart, 
Speaking afar from heaven, 
The wonderful Mozart! 


He can bring back your childhood 
With his strains of airy grace, 
Till life seems fresh and beautiful 

Again, for a little space: 


With voices of lofty sweetness 
He shall encourage you, 

Till all good things seem possible, 
And heaven’s best promise true ; 


Till health and strength and loveliness 
: Blossom from mire and clod, 
And the sad, old world looks bright again 
With the cheerfulness of God. 
Celia Thaxter. 








The Northern Hare. 


THE NORTHERN HARE. 


HE most of us boys would consider rabbit- 
hunting very tame sport. But did you ever 
realize that the fox, the lynx, the fisher-cat, 
the mink, the weasel, and the ermine depend 
almost wholly on the rabbit or hare for 
their food? Even the big black bear is 
often obliged to fall back upon a hare diet. 
And then of the birds, the owl, the hawk, 
and the eagle are all equally dependent. 
In fact, it may truly be said that the hare 
furnishes the every-day food for a large per 
cent of animal nature. Little, timid, much 
despised creatures that they are, they fill 
the wilderness to its full capacity of sup- 
porting them. They breed in myriads, 

and have no weapon of defence, save flight. 

Ss: They are the prey of every prowler of the 
. forest. 
33; Down on the lower border of my grand- 
miGgewes father’s old farm there was a turned-out 
field which we used to call the ten-acre lot. It was a rough, uneven tract ; 
and after one or two fruitless attempts to till it, grandfather had turned it 
out again ; “given it back to Nature,” he used to say. Nature took it back. 
Forthwith there sprang up all over it a dwarfed growth of scrubby poplar 
and white-birch, with plenty of sumac and briers and thistles. And now 
this old field, abandoned by man, became a paradise for hares. The place 
swarmed with them, and their burrows or nests. If any of the family were 
sick and wanted rabbit | . >. Se 
broth, or if traps were oS ; + 
to be baited, we would 
take our bow-guns and 
run down to the ten- am 
acre lot. On going in & 
among the bushes, ten & 
or a dozen would often 
start up in one little 
drove. Then all we 
had to do was to let = 
fly, —sure of hitting = 
some of them. 
Rabbit was our com- Sakai 
mon name for them; SS 
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though our species (in Maine) differs considerably from that found in Mas- 
sachusetts, and is much larger and swifter of foot. 

Our northern hare is about two feet from the nose to the hind feet. Its 
head is short, eye full, and forehead receding. The ears are long, large, 
and rather open; tail very short. The hind legs are long with but four 
toes, the fore legs are short, with five toes. The feet are well covered with 
long coarse hair, which makes a good brush, when dry, for many purposes. 
The hair on the body is also long and loose, always whiter under the body ; 
and in the winter white all over. But in summer it is of a yellowish-brown, 
varying to a red-brown. Next to the body there is a soft, loose fur of a 
silky texture, and leaden colored on the back. This fur keeps its color 
constant. It is only the long hair that changes when the snows come. 
The weight of the northern hare is from five to seven pounds; though I 
once caught one in a snare that weighed ten pounds and a half; but this 
was up near Moosehead Lake, where they are much larger than in the 
southern part of the State. And, generally speaking, the higher up we go 
above the sea level — in this State, at least — the larger we find the hare. 

It is rare that one finds a hare in good condition. I never yet saw one 
that could be termed “ fat.” 

Two years ago, while three of us boys were camping out at Seeboomook 
Meadows, we were obliged, from scarcity of game, to live on hare venison 
for a week ; and a pretty lean time we had of it too. We found the meat 
quite destitute of flavor, and, judging from our feelings, of nutrition as well. 
It is very light-colored, and looks as poor as it tastes. 

Hares multiply very fast. I never saw less than three in one litter; often 
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there are five, and I once found six of the little fellows, cuddled in a nest. 
Commonly there are four; and I know of no more amusing sight than one 
of these families, when the leverets are about a week old. The old hares 
are then very attentive and watchful, and will rise.on their hind legs to look 
around, at the slightest sound. They rear two litters in a season. 

Our northern hare does not often burrow in the ground, but makes a 
nest of soft, dry grass and moss under a brush-heap, or beneath the thick 
foliage of low evergreens. The young nurse for about three weeks, when 
they gradually leave the nest and mother to take care of themselves. | 
have often picked them up in the woods; and when you find one, you may 
be almost sure that the rest of the litter are within a few rods of you. They 
are born with a good dress of brown hair, eyes open, and teeth well cut 
through. 

Hares live chiefly on the buds and tender twigs of small bushes and 
annual plants. They are especially fond of yellow-birch twigs. 

If any of the boys should desire to trap a few of them in an easy way, 
let them go into some neighboring wood or swamp, and chop down a 
shrubby birch. “Limb” it down and scatter the browse about; then set 
your traps among it. Ten to one you will have a rabbit by morning. 

The voice of the hare, when frightened or hurt, is a shrill, high note, 
uttered rapidly on the same key. It has a very sad, plaintive sound. Some 
have compared it to the filing of a saw in a saw-mill. They also emit a 
low, peculiar grunt when near each other, which seems to be a sort of 
language by means of which they make known their wishes and wants. 

A camp-fire always attracts them. While camping out, we used frequently 
to shoot them in the evening, after we had lain down and everything was 
still, They would then come up in sight of the fire. They stamp with the 
feet like sheep, the sound of which, when they are jumping about a camp, 
often resembles the steps of a heavy animal. One night I recollect that we 
all got a great fright from one that came into our camp and leaped plump 
upon one of the boys while asleep. He sprang up with a shout, which 
waked us all in a twinkling. It was some minutes before we found out 
that it was only a rabbit that had charged upon us. 

Hunters depend almost wholly on the hare for bait for their traps, when 
trapping the larger game. 

While at our old camp at Seeboomook Meadows I remember that one 
evening we wanted to set a trap for a wildcat that had been hanging round 
for several nights. To bait it we needed a hare; and as there were plenty 
of them all about us, I caught up a pole and ran out to knock one over. 
But I had to go farther than I had expected to find one. 

It was growing dusk and I was about turning back, when I happened to 
espy one, “budding” from a low bush several rods ahead. Between me 
and him there were a couple of largish stones. I crouched down and crept 
up, keeping out of sight behind them. Reaching the stones I peeped over; 
there sat the hare not a rod off, browsing leisurely. He hadn’t heard me. 
I was just raising my pole to hit him, when from behind a little shrub spruce 





—————— 





there bounded out a big Canada lynx with an eager, raspy growl. The 
hare doubled about and then dived into a hole under some old roots close 
beside the stones behind which I was hiding. 

The Lynx tore and dug at the roots a moment, then finding he could n’t 
get at the hare, stood up and fairly screeched with rage. He was a savage- 
looking chap, I assure you. Better believe I kept still as a mouse, and was 
very glad to see the creature walk off. 

C. A. Stephens. 


SOS 


TOBE’S MONUMENT. 


HE “seven days’ fight” was ended. Hundreds of our brave boys lay 

with white, still faces upturned to the sky on the slopes of Malvern 
Hill, or moaned away their lives in the marshes along the Chickahominy. 
The worn, battered remnants of the “grand army of the Potomac” were 
encamped at Harrison’s Landing, on the James, waiting for transports to 
take them back to Washington. Here, on this desolate sand-plain, without 
a single tree for shelter from the July sun that blazed down in torrid fierce- 
ness ; with no green thing, not even a blade of grass, in sight ; behind them 
the enemy, before them the river; it seemed as if all the horrors of the 
Peninsular campaign were eclipsed by this. 

It was “after taps,” —a sultry, southern summer night. No sound broke 
the stillness save the measured tread of the sentinels, the lapping of the 
river against the bank, or the shrill cry of some night bird from the marshes. 
On the extreme edge of the encampment, on the side nearest the enemy, a 
sentinel paused in his walk and peered curiously out into the darkness, 
where, just beyond the limits of his beat, rose a huge rock overgrown with 
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gray moss. “Certain sure,” he said to himself, “something moved out 
yonder. If the Johnnies are at their tricks again, it’s time I gave the 
alarm. But that rock could n’t hide many of ’em, either. I guess I'll wait 
a bit, and maybe — there it is again now!” A dark object moved out from 
behind the rock, then suddenly disappeared, as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed it up. ; 

“ Well, now, that’s cur’ous,” soliloquized the soldier. “I don’t believe 
in sperits that’ll vanish into air while you’re looking at ’em; but there 
hain’t been no airthquake to open the ground and swaller up that, what- 
ever it is; and what’s become on’t? That’s what Id like to know.” 

His desire for knowledge seemed likely to be gratified, for the object 
appeared again, slowly moving towards him. He raised his musket to his 
shoulder, taking careful aim, then lowered it again. “Pshaw!” he said, 
“it’s nothing but a dog.” He was resuming his walk, when the supposed 
quadruped rose suddenly, and walked along on two feet, in a manner so 
unmistakably human, that the sentinel levelled his musket once more, and 
shouted “Halt!” The apparition dropped again, and rolled itself into a 
ball. “Advance and give the countersign!” There was neither sound nor 
movement, and the order was repeated. The ball unrolled itself and crept 
a little nearer; and a faint, childish voice said, “ Ain’t got none, Massa.” 

“ Well, there now,” said the sentinel. “If it ain’t just a little darkey, and 
I guess I ’ve frightened him half to death. Come here, Snowball !” 

The child crept up, and said, tremblingly, “’Deed, Massa, I ain’t got 
nuffin ter gib yer.” 

“Well, who asked you to give me anything ?” 

“Yer done ax me fer gib yer suffin jes’ now; and I ain’t got nuffin ’cep’ 
my clo’es what I got on.” 

“Well, you needn’t fret; I don’t want ’em. They would n’t fit, even if 
there was anything to’em but holes, But just tell me where you went to, 
after you came out from behind that rock.” 

“ Went down in de hole, Massa.” 

“ What hole ?” 

“Dar’s a big hole down un’erneaf de rock, an’ I ’se hidin’ in dar all de 
day, waitin’ fer de dark, so’s ter come in ter de Unions.” 

“Oh! that’s the game is it? Now I’ll have to hand you over to the 
corporal. Corporal of the guard! Post two.” 

The call rang out through the still night, and hundreds of sleepers started 
to their feet and seized their arms ; for all day the rebels had been shelling 
them from the other side of the river, and the probabilities of a night attack 
had been freely discussed. The corporal hastened to “post two,” and 
found the sentinel with his hand on the shoulder of a little black boy, who 
between fear, fatigue, and hunger was unable to give any account of him- 
self. “Ill take him to Captain Leigh,” the corporal said; “he’s officer 
of the day. Maybe e’ll be able to get something out of him.” 

The Captain stood in front of his tent, looking out into the night, when 
the corporal and his charge approached. 
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“ Captain,” said he; “here ’s a boy just come into the lines. Either he 
never had any wits or they ’ve all been scared out of him, for he can’t seem 
to tell anything about himself.” 

“ Very well, you can leave him here. Ill talk to him in the morning.” 
At the first sound of the Captain’s voice the boy drew nearer to him, as 
knowing instinctively that here he had found a friend. “You can go into 
the tent,” said the Captain; “and go to sleep till morning.” 

Captain Leigh’s untasted supper stood where it had been placed hours 
before. His thoughts were in his Northern home that night, and he had 
no heart to eat. The boy looked wistfully at the food, and the Captain said, 
“ Eat that if you like.” 

“ De hull on’t, Mass Cap’n?” 

“Yes, if you want it.” 

He ate like some starved wild animal; then dropped on the ground, 
curled himself up like a little dog, with his arms across his face, and slept. 
The hundreds who had been wakened so suddenly, finding that there was 
no further alarm, also lay down to sleep again; and the camp once more 
lay quiet under the starlight. 

“What is your name?” was Captain Leigh’s first question the next morning. 

“ Name Tobe.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Dat’s all, Mass Cap’n.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Dunno, Mass Cap’n. Nobody nebber done tole me dat ar.” 

“ Where have you come from?” 

* Come f’um de back o’ Richmon’, Mass Cap’n.” 

“ What did you come here for?” 

“ All de res’ ob ’em runned away; an’ ole Mass he wer so mad, I wor 
jes’ feared o’ my life. ’Sides I t’ought I mought fin’ my mammy ef I got 
’mong der Unions.” 

“ Where is your mother ?” 

“Dunno, Mass Cap’n. Ole Mass done sol’ her down in Georgy las’ corn- 
shuckin’, an’ I ain’t nebber heerd ob her sence. But I t’ought mebbe she 
mought ha’ runned ’way too, an’ I'd fin’ her wid der Unions.” 

“ Well, now what are you going to do?” 

“ Dunno, Mass Cap’n. I’d like ter stay "long wid you.” 

“ What can you do?” 

“Kin wait on yer, Mass Cap’n ; kin shine up boots ; an’ —” brightening 
up, as his eyes, wandering round, caught sight of the horses —“kin clean 
de hosses right smart.” 

“ You are not big enough to take care of a horse.” 

“Deed I is, Mass Cap’n; an’ I ain’t feared o’ no hoss. Ole Mass allus 
sot me ter ’tend ter de hosses dat nobody else could n’t manage. Dey allus 
lets me handle ’em ef dey’s eber so debblesome. Jes’ yer try me, Mass 
Cap’n, an’ see ef I ain’t telled yer de troof.” 

“If I keep you with me, you must be a good boy, and do as I tell you.” 
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“Deed I will, Mass Cap’n. I’se do ebery word yer say, sho’s yer bohn.” 

So when the troops left Harrison’s Landing Tobe went too, in charge 
of the Captain’s horse and baggage; and, when the steamer was fairly 
underway, brightened into a new creature, as every revolution of the wheel 
placed a greater distance between himself and “ole Mass.” 

“‘ Mass Cap’n,” he asked one day, “ whar is we gwine at?” 

“Either to Washington or Alexandria. I don’t know exactly which.” 

“ Will dar be one sto’ up dar, Mass Cap’n ?” 

“Yes, there are plenty of stores. What do you want from one?” 

“ Please, Mass Cap’n, please jes’—” and he stammered and caught his 
breath, apparently overwhelmed by the magnitude of his desires. 

“Well, out with it; what wonderful thing do you want?” 

“ Please, Mass Cap’n, buy me one banjo?” 

“ A banjo! what on earth do you want of that?” 

“Kin play de banjo right smart; an’ dance too. Ki! Mass Cap’n, I 
plays fer yer all de time.” 

“There ’d be rather ‘too much of a good thing’ about that!” 

“Is yer gwine git it fer me, Mass Cap’n?” 

“T don’t know. I'll see when we get there.” 

If friends from home had been at Washington or Alexandria, to welcome 
the “ Peninsular veterans ” on their return, they would scarcely have recog- 
nized those they sought in that crowd of ragged, haggard, war-worn men. 
Hair and beard uncut and uncared for for weeks formed an effectual dis- 
guise. Said one officer, “I lost my brush and comb a month ago; and 
since then I’ve let my horse lick my hair down once in a while, by way 
of a brushing.” There were crownless and rimless hats ; sleeveless and 
skirtless coats, sometimes no coat at all ; pantaloons with the legs half torn 
away by briers ; boots without tops, and tops without soles. The “grand 
army of the Potomac” looked more like an assemblage of bandits and 
pirates than regularly enlisted United States Volunteers. 

But pay-day came. Everybody got “fixed up”; and Tobe fell heir to 
an old cavalry uniform. It didn’t fit, to be sure. The pantaloons came 
up to his shoulders, and were rolled up in great bunches round his ankles. 
The jacket came down to his knees; and the sleeves hung like yawning 
caverns, into which his hands disappeared so far, that it seemed doubtful 
whether he would ever find them again. But there were the gilt buttons 
and cavalry stripes ; and Tobe’s inmost soul rejoiced over them. 

He was so absorbed in his clothes that he seemed to have forgotten the 
banjo; when, one day, the Captain suddenly held one up before him. His 
eyes dilated till they seemed to cover half his face; and he gasped out, 
“Yer gwine gi’ me dat ar, Mass Cap’n?” 

“You said you wanted a banjo, did n’t you?” 

“I knows I axed yer fer buy me one; but I t’ought mebbe yer would n’t 
gi’ me de clo’es an’ de banjo too.” 

“Well, which will you have, the clothes or the banjo ?” 

Tobe answered never a word, but pulled off his jacket, and laid it at the 
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Captain’s feet. Captain Leigh laughed. “Well,” he said, “if you want 
a banjo as bad as that you shall have it, Here, take it.” 

“Whar mus’ I put de clo’es at, Mass Cap’n?” 

“ You need n’t put them anywhere. Keep them on.” 

“Does yer mean fer gi’ me de clo’es an’ de banjo too?” And under- 
standing at last that it was really so, Tobe gave vent to his feelings in a 
prolonged “ Ki-yi!” then stood on his head, kicking his heels in the air, 
till, his voluminous garments proving too much for him, he lost his balance 
and rolled over. This sobered him. He picked himself up, and walked off, 
carrying the banjo as if it were a baby. 

After that there was no lack of music. Tobe played all day, and only 
stopped at night when the Captain sent him to bed. With Tobe, going 
to bed meant rolling himself in a blanket on the floor of the Captain’s tent, 
with a stick of wood under his head for a pillow. Roused by a sudden 
noise one night, Captain Leigh started up and looked around, and there sat 
Tobe in the middle of his blanket, drumming away on the banjo. 

“Tobe,” said the Captain, “what on earth are you doing with that thing 
this time of night? I’ve a great mind to break it!” 

““*Deed, Mass Cap’n, I’se drefful sorry I done woke yer; but sho’s yer 
bohn I wor dreamin’ somebody done broke dat ar; an’ I jes’ wan’ ter try 
him, ter see ef he all right.” 

* Well, you know now, so stop your noise.” 

Tobe lay down; but for several nights slept “with one eye open,” to 
watch his treasure. 

It proved that Tobe had told the truth about his skill in taking care of 
horses. Captain Leigh’s horse had never looked so well as now, and the 
Captain was delighted. Tobe turned out, moreover, to be a very good boy. 
The Captain could always depend upon everything being done precisely 
as he directed, and he had never known Tobe to tell an untruth. In fact, 
he was growing very fond of this poor little waif, who had no friend in all 
the world but himself. But the army is not a very good place for boys. 
So one day Captain Leigh said, “ Tobe, how would you like to go North?” 

“ Whar’s it at, Mass Cap’n?” 

“ T ntean my home at the North. I 'm thinking of sending you there.” 

“When is yer gwine, Mass Cap’n?” 

“TI am not going at all now; but I want you to go as soon as possible.” 

“ Does yer mean ter sen’ me away from yer, Mass Cap’n?” 

The grief and consternation in the boy’s face were pitiful to see. Captain 
Leigh was touched, and answered him very gently. 

“Yes, I want to send you away from me now, because it will be better 
for you. But when the war is over I shall go home; and then you can stay 
with me always, if you are a good boy. I am afraid that if I keep you with 
me in the army, you will learn things that I should be sorry to have you 
learn, and that will make a bad boy of you.” 

“T allus does jes’ de t’ings yer tells me, Mass Cap’n.” 

“I know you do. You have been a good, faithful boy ; and just because 
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we you do what I tell you so well, I want to send you to my home, to do what 
Mrs. Leigh will tell you.” 
“ Dat ar yer mudder, Mass Cap’n ?” 
< “ You ’d better not ask Her that,” laughed the Captain. “ No, Mrs. Leigh 
e is my wife. I want you to run of errands for her, and do what work she 
“a will give you in the house. And I have three children ; two little girls and 
oe a baby boy. I want you to go with them when they go out to play, and 
ff, take care of them. My home is in a very pleasant place, in the country, 
with a large, beautiful garden all around the house. Don’t you think you 
ly will like to go there ?” 
ig “Ef yer goes too, Mass Cap’n.” 
t “ But, my boy, I can’t possibly go now; and I don’t think it would be 
right for me to keep you here, where you will surely learn what you ought 
t not ; and where I may even lose you entirely. You know we sha’ n’t stay 
| here always ; and on a march I can’t keep you with me; you’ll have to go 
in one of the baggage-wagons, and the rebels may catch you, and carry 
. you down South again.” 
" This had never entered into Tobe’s calculations. Once “ wid der Unions,” 
he had thought himself safe forever. He turned almost white with terror, 
: and gasped out, “I’se do jes’ de t’ing yer say, Mass Cap’n. Ef yer tells 
me ter go, I’se go. An’ 1’se do ebery word de Missus say, an’ look af’er 
; de chillens de bes’ I knows, ontel yer comes dar. On’y please come right 
soon, Mass Cap’n.” And as the Captain left the tent Tobe laid his face 
' | upon his banjo, and cried as if his heart would break. 
Captain Leigh found a brother officer who was expecting to go home on 


furlough, and who readily agreed to take charge of the boy in whom his 
friend was so deeply interested. So it was settled that Tobe, with his cav- 
alry suit and banjo, should start for the North the next day. 

But that night there came news that made everybody give up all idea of 
“furloughs” or “going home.” The Richmond government, determined 
upon the execution of their threat, to “ make the North feel the war as she 
had not yet felt it, by carrying it into her own territory,” had organized 
“the grand raid”; and all along the slopes of the Maryland hillSjand 
through the quiet Pennsylvania valleys, the Rebels sang their famous 
“raiding song,” to the tune of “ Bonnie Dundee.” 

“ Old Stonewall, the Rebel, he leans on his sword, 
And as we are mounting speaks loudly the word ; 


Now let.each cavalier who loves honor and right, 
Follow close on the feather of Stuart to-night. 
Cuorus. “Come, tighten your girth, come slacken your rein, 
Come, buckle your blankets and holsters again ; 
Try the click of your trigger, and balance your blade, 
For he must ride sure who goes ‘ riding a raid.’ 


“ There ’s a man in the White House with blood on his mouth ; 
If there ’s knaves at the North, there are braves at the South ; 
We have three thousand horses, and not one afraid, 

We have three thousand sabres, and not a dull blade. 


* Come, tighten your girth,” etc. 
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An order came for Captain Leigh’s regiment to march at daylight. 
“Tobe,” said the Captain; “you can go in one of the baggage-wagons. 
Strap up my blanket and poncho, and take them along; and these boots, 
take particular care of them, for it’s not often I can get a pair of cavalry 
boots to fit as they do.” 

“Yer need n’t be feared, Mass Cap’n; I’se take keer ob ’em de bes’ I 
knows.” 

The main body of the raiders were reported on the line of the South 
Mountains, making for Gettysburg. Scouting expeditions were sent out 
from the Northern army in all directions ; and a body of troops, including 
Captain Leigh’s regiment, were ordered to proceed by the shortest route 
to Gettysburg, and head the Rebels off. Hurriedly they marched across 
Maryland, and reached Emmettsburg, near the Pennsylvania border line. 
Leaving Emmettsburg, the road crossed a spur of the South Mountains. 
Here one of the baggage-wagons broke down. The driver of another wagon 
stopped to help his comrade. These being in the rear, the troops passed 
on, ignorant of the disaster; and the two wagons were left alone on the 
mountain. In one of them was Tobe, with the Captain’s boots ; over which 
he kept constant watch. The men worked busily at the wagon, and Tobe 
sat watching them. Suddenly a trampling of horses’ feet was heard, and a 
party of cavalry came round a turn in the road. 

“ That’s good,” said one of the men; “there’s some of the boys. If 
they ’ll wait a few minutes, we can go along with ’em.” 

“°T ain’t none of our boys,” said the other, after a keen glance; “them’s 
Rebs.” 

At the word Tobe slid down in the bottom of the wagon under some 
blankets, and lay silent and motionless, with the boots clasped in his arms. 

As the soldiers advanced, the officer said, apparently in reply to a ques- 
tion, — “ No, let the men go. We can’t do anything with prisoners here ; 
but we’ll look through the wagons, and if the Yanks have anything we 
want, why, ‘all ’s fair in war.’ ” 

They reined their horses by the wagons, and, after a few short, sharp 
questions, proceeded to break open trunks and bags, and appropriate their 
contents. The General sat on his horse, a silent inspector, till from one 
trunk was drawn a perfectly new, handsome overcoat. “I believe I'll try 
that on,” he said. “It looks to be just about my fit.” Then as he buttoned 
it up, “ That could n’t fit better if it had been made for me. Whose trunk 
is this? Ah! here’s the name. Major Barton, —th Cavalry. See here,” 
to the teamsters ; “just give my compliments to Major Barton, and tell him 
I’m greatly obliged for the coat; it’s just what I needed. When he has 
another like it, I shall be happy to meet him, — or his trunk.” 

The soldiers were about finishing their examination, when one of them 
said, “ What’s that under the seat of that wagon ?” 

“Oh! nothing but a torn blanket,” said another. “’T ain’t worth taking. 
We ’ve got all we want.” 

“ There may be something under it, though.” 
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He pushed aside the blanket with his sabre, and there lay Tobe, endeav- 
oring, but unsuccessfully, to hide the boots under him. 

“Ah!” said the soldier; “this is worth while. Here’s just what I 
wanted. Come, boy, hand over those boots, quick.” 

“Deed, Massa,” said Tobe, “I can’t gib ’em ter yer. Dey ‘longs ter 
Mass Cap’n ; an’ he done tole me take keer ob ’em mos’ partic’lar.” 

“Can’t help that. I’ve got to have ’em ; so pass ’em along.” 

“ Please, Massa,” began Tobe, — but the Rebel cut him short. 

“ Will you give me those boots? If you don’t do it, and in double-quick 
time too, I ll put a ball through your black skin. I won’t ask you again. 
Now, will you give them up?” And he pulled out his pistol. 

“?Deed, Massa, I can’t ; kase Massa Cap’n —” 

There was a sharp click, a flash, a long, sobbing moan ; and Tobe lay 
motionless, the boots still clasped in his arms, and great drops of blood 
slowly gathering upon them. 

“ Enemy in sight,” shouted a picket, riding up. 

The officer hastily gave an order, and the Rebels dashed off at furious 
speed a few moments before a party of Union cavalry, with Captain Leigh 
at their head, appeared riding from the opposite direction. 

A few words sufficed for explanation. Captain Leigh laid his hand on 
Tobe’s shoulder, and spoke his name. At sound of the voice he loved so 
well his eyes opened, and he said, faintly, “Mass Cap’n, I done de bes’ I 
knowed. I kep’ de boots.” 

“O Tobe!” groaned the Captain, “I wish you had given them up. I 
would have lost anything rather than had this.” 

“Mass Cap’n —” 

“Yes, Tobe, what is it ?” 

“De little chillens, Mass Cap’n. I meaned ter wait on ’em right smart. 
Tell ’em —” his voice grew fainter and his eyes closed. 

“Yes, my boy ; what shall I tell them ?” 

“ Tell ’em I did n’t lose de boots ; I kep ’em — de bes’ — I knowed.” 

There was a faint sigh, a flutter of the eyelids, and the little life that had 
been so truly “de bes’ he knowed” (ah, if we could all say that!) was 
ended. 

Very reverently Captain Leigh lifted the boots all wet and stained with 
blood. “I will never wear these again,” he said; “but I will never part 
with them. They shall be Tobe’s monument.” 

In the hall of Captain Leigh’s house is a deep niche; and in it, on a 
marble slab covered with a glass case, stands a pair of cavalry boots with 
dark stains upon them; and on the edge of the slab, in golden letters, is 
the inscription ; — 


“In Memory of Tobe, 
Faithful unto Death.” 


Elizabeth Kilham. 
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WHAT THE STARS ARE MADE OF. 


HEN I was quite small, I lived a good deal in the country. On 

bright summer mornings the first thing that caught my waking eyes 
was the sunlight streaming in through the vines around my window. Sun- 
rise gave to me, as well as to the birds and flowers, the signal for awakening. 
Such was the eagerness with which I welcomed the early sunbeams, that 
I think if I had been brought up among pagans I should have learned 
without much trouble to worship the great luminary. I believe that all 
children, certainly most little ones, are alike in that respect. The heavens 
are full of marvels for them, and suggest questions innumerable. As for 
myself, I wanted to know what the sun was, and how the stars were lighted, 
and what made them fall sometimes ; and my curiosity extended even to 
the rainbow. Ever since I have been full of interest in everything relating 
to the sky. I shall take it for granted that my readers are equally anxious 
for knowledge, and try to give them an inkling as to the nature of these 
heavenly bodies, with some idea of the manner in which their composition 
was discovered. 

I shall confine myself chiefly to the sun and fixed stars. The moon, ex- 
amined with a telescope, is found to be a dreary volcanic waste of huge 
mountains, vast craters, and forlorn deserts. There is no water visible upon 
its surface, no clouds can be seen around it, and most of its volcanoes seem 
to have quenched their fires. It is a dead world. The other planets, which 
move with our own earth around the sun, are supposed to be very much 
alike, and some of them, perhaps, may be inhabited. But we do not know 
so much about them as we might justly wish to know. About the sun 
and stars, however, and also about the nebulz, we have learned a great 
deal. The nebulz are the dim clouds of light seen in various parts of the 
heavens, the Milky-Way being the most conspicuous. We can even tell of 
what substances these various bodies are composed, and find out much 
about what is going on in them to-day. The light which they send to us is 
the telltale, and a most reliable one. It tells us that the stars are really 
suns, or rather that our sun, which is one million two hundred and seventy- 
three thousand times as large as the world we live in, is merely a small star, 
possibly so small as to be insignificant in comparison with some of its more 
distant kindred. 

Let us begin with the sun, and see what that is made of. First, we can 
point a telescope at it, and find out how it looks; then we may examine 
its light with a proper instrument, and see what that has to say. But our 
telescope must be provided with suitable apparatus for lessening the bril- 
liancy of the sun’s rays, and protecting our eyes. Now, upon looking at 
the sun, it is seen to be an immense luminous globe, with a strangely mot- 
tled surface. Here and there black spots appear upon it, of various shapes 
and sizes, some of them being more than one hundred and eighty thousand 
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miles long. These spots are constantly changing in appearance, varying 
both in form and dimensions, and are found to be cavities in the outer 
surface of the sun. Some of them are like whirlpools, revealing to us the 
fact that the centre of the vast globe is less brilliant than its exterior. And 
yet the blackest of the spots is probably brighter than the brightest red-hot 
iron. They seem black to the eye because the surrounding portions of the 
sun’s surface are so much more brilliant than they. In short, the immense 
globe presents the appearance of a huge fiery ball, surrounded by a tumultu- 
ous atmosphere of heated vapor, which is constantly in commotion. 

If we look at the sun during an 
eclipse, this opinion will be con- 
firmed. For, just at the moment 
that the moon completely hides 
the mighty centre of light from 
our view, long rose-colored flames 
and streamers of light will shoot 
out all around it. These flames, 
or protuberances, as they are 
called, are sometimes ninety thou- 
sand miles in length, and change 
their shapes most strangely. Now 
they resemble trees in form, now 
outlandish animals, and now deli- 
cate moss. They have almost the 
variety of frost-pictures. The ac- 
companying cuts will serve to illustrate these prominences. The first is 
a view of an eclipse. The black centre represents the moon, and the shaded 
mountainous projections close to it the protuberances. The other pictures 
are photographic views of prominences. 








Now let us pay our respects to the sun’s light. Of course you all know 
that there are different kinds of light. You have seen the gorgeous colors 
so often displayed in fireworks, and you have heard that they are produced 
by burning certain chemical substances. Now the sun’s light has its pecu- 
liarities, just as much as these. Let us see what the rainbow has to say 
about it. At certain times in the day, when the solar rays slant through 
the scattered drops of a retreating shower, the sky is arched by a bow of 
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seven colors, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. If we 
allow common white light to pass through a triangular fragment of glass, — 
a prism as it is called, —we shall get the same colors in the form of a con- 
fused spot. The cut-glass pendants of a chandelier often produce such 
spots upon the wall. But if the light be admitted to the prism through a 
narrow slit in the window-shutter, and after passing through the glass be 
made to fall upon a proper screen, we shall have, instead of a mere spot, a 
lengthened band of color, in which each hue may be studied by itself. 

These colors were first explained by Sir Isaac Newton, about two hun- 
dred years ago. He proved that white light, such as we get from the sun, 
is a mixture of different kinds of light; or, in other words, that one of its 
rays is really a bundle of rays of the seven primary colors. The glass prism 
separates these rays, so that they no longer seem blended. 

But if white light is a mixture of various tints, what shall we say of red, 
or green, or blue light? Are these, as we commonly have them, simple 
colors, or will they give us mixtures when analyzed by a prism? Let us 
see. For the purpose of analyzing light, an instrument called the sfectro- 
scope has been devised. It was invented about a dozen years ago by two 
German philosophers, named Kirchoff and Bunsen. And, young as the 
instrument is, it already ranks with the telescope and microscope in impor- 
tance, and may safely be called one of the most astonishing inventions of 
our century. But as there are several different forms of the spectroscope, 
I will speak only of the simplest and most common. It consists mainly 
of two short telescopes, and one or more prisms. Sometimes several 
prisms are used, and a longer band of light is obtained than would be given 
by one alone. 

One of the telescopes is closed at the outer end by a plate of metal having 
in it a very narrow slit. The light to be examined is admitted through this 
slit, passes through the telescope, is analyzed by the prism which is enclosed 
in a dark chamber, and is examined through the second telescope. The 
whole apparatus, telescopes and all, need not be more than a foot and a half 
across. In fact, there are simpler spectroscopes, which may be carried in 
the vest pocket. Suppose now a fay of sunlight be examined with the 
instrument. We shall see a long band of color, beginning with red and 
ending with violet, in which each tint may easily be studied apart from the 
others. The band, moreover, is crossed by a multitude of fine black lines, 
each of which always has a definite position. The heaviest of these lines, 
of which there are myriads, is in the yellow part of the band, and is known 
as “Frauenhofer’s line D.” For, having been first carefully studied by a 
German named Frauenhofer, these lines are named in his honor, and for 
convenience the more prominent ones are known by a few of the letters 
of our alphabet. The whole band, lines and all, is called the solar spec- 
trum. 

Now let us look at the red light of the firework-makers. The color of 
the flame is due to certain compounds of two metals, — strontium and potas- 
sium. But now we have no long band of color, only scattered bright lines 
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with dark spaces between them. It is as if nearly all the spectrum had 
been blotted out, leaving merely these lines as its remnants, of which many 
are red and orange, one blue, and one violet. Of these, one red line and 
the violet are produced whenever any substance containing potassium is 
burned; the others being due to strontium. So that if we wish to know 
whether any substance contains strontium or potassium, all we have to do 
is to put it, with proper precautions, in a suitable flame, and examine the 
light with the spectroscope. If the metals are present, we shall see their 
lines ; if absent, the lines will be absent also. This method of detecting 
various substances by means of the spectroscope is called spectral analysis. 

If we take green fire, which generally owes its color to compounds of the 
metal barium, we shall get lines which characterize that metal, and so on 
with other colored flames. Thus, common salt, which contains a metal 
named sodium, will give a deep yellow color to a flame. Just dip the mois- 
tened end of a bit of wire into the salt-cellar, hold it in the flame of a spirit- 
lamp, and you will get this color. And if you examine the light with the 
spectroscope you will see one bright yellow double line, and none of any 
other color. This line is always produced by substances containing sodium. 
anes Of a grain of the metal can be detected this way. In short, there 
are many substances which give peculiar tints to flames, and the spectro- 
scope will always tell with certainty to what substances the color of such a 
light is due. By means of the instrument four new metals have been dis- 
covered. One, indium, resembles zinc; while thallium, which colors a flame 
magnificently green, is something like lead. The other two, cesium and 
rubidium, are like the metal potassium, which is found in potash, saltpetre, 
and many other substances. These two metals were discovered by Pro- 
fessor Bunsen in the following manner. He was analyzing the water of a 
mineral spring, and thought to examine it with the spectroscope. He did 
so, and, to his astonishment, found lines belonging to no known substance. 
He at once knew that some unknown substance must be present, and set 
to work to obtain it. He boiled down forty tons of the water, and, as his 
reward, procured two hundred grains of the two new metals. 

It is found, however, that the color of each flame is due to the vapor of 
the substance giving it. And since there are many substances which cannot 
be changed into vapor by the heat of a common lamp or gas-burner, it is 
plain that we must heat them more strongly in order to get characteristic 
light from them, These bodies are generally dealt with by putting them 
between the two poles of a powerful galvanic battery. Then they are vapor- 
ized, emit light, and give definite spectra. By this method iron can be 
detected with the spectroscope, giving some seventy bright lines of its own. 
And so on with gold, silver, and other metals. But the point to be remem- 
bered just here is, that whenever a light forms a spectrum consisting of 
bright lines with dark spaces between, it is given off from a heated gas or 
vapor. On the other hand, if a spectrum consists of a long band of the 
seven primary colors, without any dark lines in it, the light from which it 
is produced is due to a heated solid. Red-hot iron emits light giving such 
a band. 
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Now I have already mentioned the nebula, those clouds of light seen 
in various parts of the heavens. Some of these the telescope has shown 
to be merely star-clusters, in which the stars seem close together on account 
of their vast distance from us; but others, even with the most powerful 
instrument, have remained mere patches of faint light. But this light, in 
the spectroscope, gives a spectrum of bright lines. And so we learn that 
these faint nebulz, millions upon millions of miles away, are really huge 
clouds of intensely heated gases. And not only that, but we can tell with 
much certainty from the lines which we obtain, what substances the nebulze 
are composed of. 

There are three kinds of spectra, however, with which we have to deal. 
Two of these have been already described; namely, that consisting of scat- 
tered bright lines, and that which is seen as an unbroken luminous band. 
The third kind is given by the light of the sun and stars, and, as you remem- 
ber, is a brilliant band of color crossed by many fine black lines. What does 
this mean ? 

If we examine the bright lines in the spectra of the metals, we shall see 
that each one has a fixed place. That is, if a metal gives a line which is 
just in the middle of the yellow part of the spectrum, that line will always 
be in the middle, and never anywhere else. So that if many yellow lines 
are seen, you can say safely, this one is due to this metal, and that one to 
that, their difference in position telling us what to say. Now, very remark- 
ably, many of the black lines in the sun’s spectrum correspond exactly to 
bright lines given in the spectra of various chemical elements. As I have 
already stated, iron gives a spectrum of about seventy bright lines. And in 
the solar spectrum we find a black line corresponding to each one of these. 
The explanation of this is very simple. It has been found that whenever 
the light emitted from a solid is passed through that given off by a gas, and 
then examined with the spectroscope, a bright spectrum containing dark 
lines is formed. That is, if you have a flame which gives the yellow sodium 
line, and put just behind it a magnesium or an electric light, instead of 
getting the uninterrupted bright band of the latter, you will have a band 
with a black line where that of sodium ought to be. So here we see a 
reason for the black lines in the solar spectrum. The sun consists of an 
intensely heated centre, which is either solid or liquid, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of luminous vapor. The light from the centre passes through 
that of the atmosphere, the bright lines which the latter should give disap- 
pear, and we have a brilliant spectrum full of dark markings. And those 
black lines tell us with certainty that many substances familiar to us are in 
the sun’s atmosphere in a state of vapor. Iron, which is not vaporized to 
any extent by our hottest furnaces, is there ; and so also are sodium, mag- 
nesium, zinc, nickel, aluminum, ard many other bodies. And if we point 
the spectroscope at the red flames which shoot out around the sun during 
an eclipse, we shall get a spectrum of bright lines which tells us that those 
terrible fiery tongues, thousands of miles long, are chiefly hydrogen gas. 

Looking at the fixed stars, we shall find that some of them contain sub- 
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stances not yet found in the sun, but quite familiar to us. Thus, the bright 
star Aldebaran, which lies near the Pleiades in the southern sky in winter, 
is known to contain bismuth, antimony, quicksilver, etc. - In short, by study- 
ing the rainbow, we have forced it to tell the secrets of the stars. We know 
that the heavenly bodies are made of nearly the same materials as the 
earth, and that the sun and stars have solid, fiery centres, with atmospheres 
of heated vapor outside. And we know, too, that such furnace-like globes 
cannot be inhabited by beings like ourselves. Some day in summer, when 
you are groaning over a heat of ninety degrees, just look up at the sun and 
remember that a thermometer placed in its coolest portions would have to 
reach at least fifty thousand degrees in order to mark the temperature. And 
then, if there is any force in imagination, you ought to feel chilly all the rest 


of the day. 
F. W. Clarke. 
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SNOW-SONG. 


HE little bird chirps in the sun, 
And flutters and hops to and fro: 
His tiny light tracks, one by one, 
He prints on the new-fallen snow. 
Little birds, sing! 
Sun, give his wing 
A flicker of gold as you go! 
Make a smooth path for him, Snow! 


The child in the sun is at play; 
His footfall is light on the snow: 

His curls catch a swift golden ray 

Of the sun, while the merry winds blow. 
Little child, run! 
Shine on him, Sun! 

Blow him fair weather, Wind, blow! 

Make a white path for him, Snow! 


The little bird’s home is the sky, 
Or the ground, or a nest in the tree. 
The little child some day will fly 
From his doorstep, new regions to see. 
Bird-like and free 
His sunny flight be! 
And wherever on earth he may go, 
His footprints be whiter than snow! 


Lucy Larcom. 


——————————————————— 
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HOW TO MAKE A SET OF CHESSMEN OUT OF 
OLD SPOOLS. 


N ANY of the readers of “Our Young Folks,” no doubt, would like to 

know how to make a set of chessmen ; and learn to play that noble 
and beautiful game, which has been a favorite pastime with kings, and the 
great men of history, as well as with common people and children, for thou- 
sands of years. And I want to tell you how you can whittle empty spools, 
such as are lying about by the dozen in almost every house, into a very 
good set,—one which you will prize the more for having been of your 
own manufacture. Almost every boy likes to whittle, when there is some- 
thing which he wants and can make; and I don’t see any reason why girls 
should not learn how to use a jack-knife too. 

The first thing to be done is to sharpen your knife. Then take the two 
largest spools of a nearly equal size which you can find,—those that 
measure an inch and three quarters in length are a good size, — and lay 
them aside for the kings, to be whittled last, as they are a little harder to 
make than the others; and begin the set by making the two queens from 
spools a little smaller. Whittle out each queen from a single spool in this 
_ shape (Fig. 1); the dotted lines showing the part to be cut 
“ off. Then cut out a head for each queen like Fig. 2, 
from a stick of pine or some other soft wood, leaving 
the lower, straight part just large enough to fit tightly 
into the hole in the spool, and hold the head and body Fig. 2. 
together. Fig. 3 shows the shape of the queens when done. 
Like all the other figures, it is drawn about half 
the actual size of the chessmen. 

The castles, or rooks, as they are sometimes called, are easy 
to make, and in the game are next in value to the queens. 

There are four of these, and for them you want four large- 

waisted spools; such as have little room for winding anything 

on, and are used for twist. Take those which are as nearly 

alike as you can find, and square off the upper part, leaving 

., the upper end a little larger than the part next to it, Fig. 3. 
"as seen in Fig. 4. The dotted lines show the part of the spools 
to be whittled down on four sides so as to leave the upper part 
of the castle nearly or quite square, and the upper 





Fig. 1. 


end shaped like Fig. 5. For stopping up the holes ‘ 


in the rooks as well as in the other pieces, you want ( O ) 
Fig: 4 \ / 





something as near the color of the wood as possible. \ 
Bread wet with milk and a few drops of molasses, mashed very ae 
fine, and partly dried, does very well. You will have to keep alias 


crowding in more for a few days, as fast as it dries and shrinks away. Or 
the holes can be neatly plugged with wood. 
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The way to make the four bishops is to whittle out four small wooden 
bogks, and glue one to the top of each of four spools alike in 
shape, and a little smaller than those of which you made the 
queens and rooks. The books should be only large enough to 
cover the holes in the spools, as you see in Fig. 6. 

For the four knights which are needed in your set, cut two 
small spools in two, so as to make of the ends of them four bases, 
upon which you can fasten the knights’ heads. Cut the heads 

out of some soft wood, to imitate a horse’s head; with a stem 
reaching down from the neck to hold the head to the base. A 
good piece of shingle will be thick enough to make them of; 
and it will help you, to mark out on it, first, the outline of the 
horse’s head and neck, like Fig. 7; having the ears and stem 

Fig.7 point in the direction of the grain of the shingle. Cut to 
your marks square across, and shape the sides and round off 
the corners where it is necessary afterwards. Fig. 8 shows a 
knight when done. 

There are sixteen pawns to make, having bases like 
those of the knights, and roundish heads fastened on 
by stems in the same way as the other pieces which _ Fig. & 
are in two parts. Fig. 9 shows the shape of the pawns; in which 
: the dotted lines show the stem reaching down through the base, 

Fig: which is made of the end of a spool. Being of the least value 
in the game, the pawns should be smaller than the other pieces. 

To complete the set you need now only the two kings. And having had 
some experience in making the others, you should make these look the 
best of all. Fig. 10 is a side view and Fig. 11 a front view of the kings. 
The dotted lines show the part of the 
spools to be cut off, or rather whittled 
down into the shape of the upper part of 
a man’s body without the arms. The 
head and neck are of another piece of 
wood, and are fastened on like the heads 
of the knights and pawns. It won’t be 
worth while to make any features on the 
kings’ faces, but just give the general 
shape of a man’s head. 

After you have scraped the pieces clean 
and smooth with sand-paper or broken glass, half of each kind—viz. one 
king, one queen, two castles, two bishops, two knights, and eight pawns — 
should be stained a dark red; then all should be varnished, and they are 
done. 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 


A.D. Millerda. 
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PATIA’S RECEPTION. 


| i? was discouraging to begin life with such a name! “ Had it not been 
for somebody’s great-aunt I should be called Blanche, or Rose, or Ethel ; 
but now —” 

“ Now, Patia Patch, you can’t help yourself,” her teasing brother George 
used to say in reply to her complaints ; “but if you are not a ‘cross Patch’ 
we will try and put up with you!” 

A merry, sunshiny little girl she was in the main, a great favorite with 
her playmates, and especially with Lu Waters, her next-door neighbor. 

“ Patia always lets you choose,” her friend declared; and as Lu wanted 
to choose upon all occasions, this was fortunate. 

“Look here!” Patia’s head, in a very confused and surprising state 
of hair-dressing, popped through a hole in the hedge which served for post- 
office or private consultations. “I can’t go round the garden now, I must 
get ready for school; what do you think, Lu? Mother says I may have a 
party Saturday.” 

“Goody!” screamed Lu, in approval. 

* But would n’t you have a reception instead ? ” 

“Yes,” said the other, decidedly ; “of course. What ¢s a reception, 
Patia?” 

“ Why, you know, — everybody knows, — it’s a — reception /” 

“Oh!” answered Lu, not much wiser. “Is it a kind of party, such as 
folks have when they are married ?” 

“Tam not going to be married! how foolish you are, Lu! It is a party, 
only itis a reception. You understand now?” 

“You might as well say, ‘It’s Monday, only it’s Tuesday’; but I don’t 
care,” added Lu, carelessly. “Are you going to write notes to the girls ?” 

“Cards,” corrected Patia, who had been studying her mother’s basket 
on the parlor table. “Come over this afternoon and help me, won’t you? 
Nell has pasteboard enough to spare.” 

“When I had parties, I used to get my company together in the recess 
at school, and say, ‘Girls, I want you all to come!’ and I had no more 
bother about it,” the elder sister suggested. “You are taking a great deal 
of trouble, it seems to me.” 

But Patia’s mind was made up firmly. 

I shall not attempt to give the details of that long and anxious discussion, 
which ended in the children’s carrying to patient Nell this form to be copied 
in her neatest printing-hand : — 


“Reception, 


“Patia Grant presents her respects, and invites you to be at her house 
Saturday P. M. at 2 o’clock precisely. 


“ P. S. Be sure and come and bring your dolly. 
“ PaTIA GRANT.” 
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“I suppose that will do?” observed Patia, drawing a long breath, and 
piling the blank cards about the writing-desk. 

“Just as you please, dear, and I will attend to the business now,” Nell 
answered, bravely choking down the laugh which nearly upset her; the 
small effort at gentility was so like older ones on a different scale! I must 
do Miss Grant the justice to say that she executed her part of the affair 
handsomely. The word “Reception” in large German text was a credit 
to art; indeed, but few of the invited guests could make it out, and that 
gave such an air of distinction to the thing! “How many? fifteen, did you 
say? I thought Miss Stearns had more scholars.” 

“Fifteen whom I wish to ask,” Patia said, rather doubtfully. 

“ How many whom you prefer not to have ?” 

Nell’s clear eyes glanced deep into the disturbed ones which were looking 
earnestly overhead into the airy distance. 

“Why, just Rachel Peters ; she would not come any way, I guess.” 

“What ails her? is she sick, or naughty ?” 

“No,” declared Patia, desperately ; “but she sweeps the rooms, and wears 
her mother’s cape-bonnet,—a big calico one. Ain’t she queer, though, 
Lu?” —with a giggle, which Lu echoed. 

“If she is poor, I suppose she would not enjoy a good play in the garden, 
and a warm supper, and a sing round the piano after tea ?” 

“ Perhaps she might,” answered Patia, slightly crestfallen ; “but she would 
not be dressed like others, and I am sure she hasn’t a doll. I told every 
girl to bring her doll.” 

“You could not lend her one?” Nell was working busily while she put 
these uncomfortable questions. 

Patia turned to Lu, but Lu was examining a penwiper in the shape of 
a scarlet rose ; she never did help one out of a hard place, though she wore 
beautiful clothes and kissed her friends very often. 

“Make the case your own; if you were Rachel Peters, would you like to 
be left out of Patia Grant’s reception ?” 

“No!” was the honest reply, sent from a true heart which guided its 
owner into pleasant and kind deeds. 

“My mother says that parties are always spoiled by the people you have 
to invite, and it’s the same with girls,” remarked worldly-wise Lu. 

“If Rachel Peters is here, we need n’t have much to do with her; she 
might have the solitaire-board while we play with the dolls.” 

“Lu Waters, I am ashamed of you!” exclaimed Nell Grant, indignantly. 
“What a selfish and mean idea to treat a poor girl in that way, because 
she is poor! Mother will not allow you to come!” 

“ Are you vexed?” asked Lu, opening her blue eyes calmly. “I don’t 
mind about Rachel Peters, if Patia likes to ask her.” 

Rebukes made no impression upon the child, and Nell concluded, as she 
had done often before, that Lu had no tender spots to hit: which was a 
mistake ; because every one has a tender place, even if selfishness and self- 
will guard it. 73 
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There was a rustling all over the room when the girls had taken their 
seats next morning, and the opening exercises of the school were rather 
impatiently attended to, for on the certre of each desk lay a pink envelope 
containing the card ! 

Exactly alike, and not one left out. If ever Patia Grant was thankful, it 
must have been when sixteen instead of fifteen pairs of hands reached for 
her invitation. Why, she could more easily have given up the concern 
than have had one solitary being made unhappy by neglect! Indeed, if 
Lu Waters had not suggested it, such a cruel proposition would not have 
entered Patia’s head; and as Lu Waters was never taught better at home, 
allowance must be made for her. If we look back of things in this world, 
we always have to be charitable, girls. 

My little heroine had not sailed into smooth seas yet, however. The girls 
were delighted with their cards, and ready enough to come; but Rachel 
Peters must have a doll, and of a large assortment only two were fit to 
exhibit ata reception. Patia thought soberly. Rosabella, the elder of her 
family, was slightly discolored by age, and the finest arrangement of gown and 
hat would not cover several large cracks on the back of her neck and head. 

“She only needs trepanning to make a beauty of her,” Fred Grant de- 
clared, and when his sister asked the meaning of that fearful word, he 
explained that doctors could enlarge people’s brains by boring into their 
skulls ; one additional seam would divide Miss Rosabella’s “top-knot ” into 
a chart, and Dr. Fred was aching to practise surgery ! 

Patia was fond of her shabby doll, as mothers are of their homely children. 
“She is good and useful, and I had so much comfort with her before the 
Countess came,” was her reflection that night as she opened a bureau 
drawer. Under a sheet of cotton-batting lay the Countess, a large and 
splendid wax-doll ; a royal lady every inch. Patia held her up to the light, 
while her fair curls glittered ; her pink satin dress, with its gold trimmings 
and black velvet bodice, was good enough for Victoria, and her silken hose 
and satin slippers were so perfect a fit! Beside the clothes she wore, was 
a plumed hat and a velvet mantle in a shiny bandbox made for them. 

Only last week Mrs. Grant’s sister in Paris had sent the lovely Countess, 
as a present to her pet niece; at the reception Patia was to introduce her 
to American society, but — 

“ Rachel Peters is coming, and I shall be mean if I give her old Rosa- 
bella to hold,” the poor child said, with her eyes full of tears. Would n’t 
you have cried too? 

It is easy to say that a shabby doll is much better than none, that the 
faded and limp clothing would suit better the style of her visitor; but Patia 
had been told to reason in a more liberal way. “ As ye would that others —” 
and the rest ; the words kept floating round her and did their work faithfully. 

Saturday afternoon was so bright and warm, it was plain that somebody 
beside Patia Grant was holding a reception. Birds and bees and wind and 
sunbeams hastened to that feast where the guests are never crowded, and 
the world may look on at the merry-making. 
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There are few pleasanter sights than a cluster of little girls, dressed in 
their nicest and behaving their best, —I mean “ old-fashioned” children, 
of whom there are still specimens in nooks and corners of the earth. 

Lu Waters was somewhat uneasy in a white robe ruffled to the waist, 
and Patia noticed that she stood most of the time (it was not designed 
to sit down in); but she looked as dainty as “the Countess,” who was 
being handed about in the midst of loud exclamations over her beauty and 
magnificence, 

“Why, if there isn’t Rachel Peters, dressed—” The speaker stopped 
at this word, uttered as slowly as if poor Rachel went undressed to school. 

“Dressed how?” asked Lu Waters, hastily, turning as the gate opened 
to admit a new-comer, and whispering to her next neighbor, “ Who has fixed 
her up?” 

A buff calico and white apron, a new pair of shoes, and a straw hat 
trimmed with blue, were becoming enough to the little girl, who was neither 
awkward nor plain when tolerably clad. She looked so smiling and happy 
in her fresh suit, I think she met with perhaps a warmer greeting than any 
of the company, for while they wondered at the improvement, the children 
were glad to see it, and anxious to put her at ease. 

Nell Grant might have told a story, but she never did; so I will leave 
you to guess through whose means Rachel’s good fortune came to her. 

“Am I to hold this? I ’ad rather take your every-day baby, Patia,” she 
said, when the wax-doll was laid in her arms by its fortunate owner. “I like 
best to look at this one without touching her, for fear of doing mischief.” 
And she persisted, though Patia was sincere in offering her the Countess. 

Between ourselves, Patia found her ladyship rather dull, as very fine 
people are apt to be, when they move by rule and have only splendid cheeks 
and clothes to exhibit. 

Rosabella could be rigged in several costumes, and unless one would 
take a rear view she was quite good-looking; misfortune gave a pensive 
expression to her scarred face ; while the Countess smiled blankly, and was 
sewed into her satin gown. 

Nell Grant hovered about the party at a respectful distance, appearing 
directly if she were needed, and vanishing when she could be spared. One 
pair of grateful eyes followed her flitting, and now and then a brown hand 
was slipped into hers for a confiding pressure, after which Mrs. Grant was 
informed that Rachel Peters was a dear child, and deserved encouraging. 

Patia, tired and satisfied, stood at the gate bidding good night to the 
company as they departed, and as the last couple strolled off she heard 
them saying, eagerly, “ Have n’t you had a splendid time ?” 

“O yes, perfect! but do you see any difference between a party and a 
reception? I don’t.” 

“Not a bit; I guess Patia don’t; except one is a big word and the other 
little !” 

And Patia thought them about right. 

Charlotte M. Packard. 
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CRUSOE LIFE. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WRECK OF THE BOAT. 


es was nearly night when I landed on the island, and the wind was begin- 
ning to freshen. How glad I was I had reached it before it blew 
too hard! I found a steep, pebbly beach, and, without noticing the state 
of the tide, I pulled my boat as near as I could, and, letting out my anchor 
at the bows, threw on shore my blankets; then, tying a rope to the thwarts, 
I leaped out, carrying it with me, and tied it to a tree growing out from the 
rocks. Unfortunately I left my fishing-tackle, sails, and food and bottles 
in the boat. I was too wearied to care for aught but rest and sleep; so, 
gathering some dry grass for a bed, and rolling myself up in the blankets, 
I lay down, and was soon fast asleep. 2 

How long I slept I cannot say, when I was rudely roused by a loud 
roaring and a grating noise. I sat up and rubbed my eyes. For a few 
moments I was quite bewildered ; then my boat met my sight. It had been 
high tide when I anchored it, and the tide receding had left it to the mercy 
of the waves, which had risen during my sleep, and now washed over it with 
great violence. I saw it would soon be broken if not removed, and I 
jumped up and ran to it. 

I found it full of water, and the sails washed out and thrown upon the 
rocks, whose sharp points had almost torn them to pieces. My fishing-lines 
also were gone, and my bottles of water and brandy all broken. I sincerely 
grieved over their loss both then and afterwards. My boat, however, was 
my chief thought now, and how to save it from ruin. By the moon’s light 
I saw, about fifty yards off, an opening in the rocks, which the waves did not 
seem to enter. I resolved to try and pull it there; with no small toil I 
managed to get out the water, and, taking the oars, I leaped in and com- 
menced pulling. I had not got more than twenty yards off the beach and 
into deep water when I heard a dull, sullen roar, and, looking quickly round, 
saw a huge breaker, white-crested, and ready to break, rolling swiftly towards 
me. I dropped the oars and had barely time to wrap my arms and feet 
round the boat’s thwarts, when it came. 

A loud crash followed, and I felt myself and the boat rolled over and over 
and driven furiously forward ; a roar was in my ears, and a sudden violent 
shock tore me from my hold and flung me choked, blinded, and sorely 
bruised upon the sharp flinty rocks. There I sat stunned and confused 
for some time, and when I could again see clearly I found my poor boat 
had broken its keel, and a huge jagged rock had torn through its side. 

Here was an irremediable misfortune! What could I do now? How 
ever could I get home again? I put my hands in my pockets, and found 
I had also broken my poor pipe and spoilt forever the few matches I 
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still possessed. Here was trouble on trouble, and, all forgetful of my life 
being saved, I broke out into passionate lamentations, and bewailed my 
sad fate with a bitter outburst of tears. 

This now was my condition. I had landed on a small uninhabited island, 
and my whole possessions were a broken boat, a rope, some tattered sails, a 
few pieces of broken glass, a pair of blankets, and a pocket-knife. Alas, 
how different my position from even poor Robinson Crusoe’s, whilst I shared 
his fate! It was useless to weep; that would not mend matters. I there- 
fore slowly rose and clambered over the rocks back to my blankets. 

There I sat down again and tried to plan out the future. A horrible dread 
fell upon me. What if there were no fresh water on the place! But I knew 
there must be, or the trees could not grow; still it might be out of reach. 
I started up immediately to seek for it, and went up the beach towards the 
hills and forests. 

I found a belt of rocks hemming in the flat gravelly plain I was on, which 
consisted of about four or five acres, as near as I could tell. At the 
farther end of the rocks was a deep gully, down which, to my inexpressible 
joy, tumbled a small stream, which fell trickling into a pool at the bottom. 
O, what a relief it was to rush forward and bathe my hands and face, and 
then take a long deep draught! I fell on my knees, and from my heart 
thanked God for this inestimable blessing. Then, somewhat quieted, I 
returned to my blankets, and tried to think what to do next. 

Food, — where should I look for it, and how should I obtain it? I remem- 
bered how I had cut my hands and face on the rocks, with the sharp oyster- 
shells with which they were covered. Here, then, was an abundant supply 
for my immediate wants, and until I could look more about me. I tooka 
stone and went thither. I dared not use my knife, for fear of breaking it, 
and it had become now invaluable to me. I tore my hands sadly in trying 
to break open the oysters, but managed to make a meal off them. 

It was now once more daylight, and I went to see if I couid do aught 
with my boat, but found it broken beyond any mending I could do. I looked 
long and earnestly for my fishing-lines, but could not find them. I then 
came on the beach and went round the rocks to look for a cave, but could 
not find any suitable for my purpose. There was a very small one, but the 
water dripped down on the floor, and it would not do for a habitation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
I BUILD MY HOUSE AND MAKE A FIRE. 


ALL that day I walked about in a listless manner, scarcely able to realize 
the full extent of my misfortune, and not knowing what to do first. It was 
fine weather, and I did not feel the need of shelter. I was like one in a 
dream, and could not settle down to any work. O, how I wished for a gun 
and ammunition, with a few tools! But of what use were wishes then? 
The next night I lay down on the grass with my blankets as a covering, 
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but was roused by a heavy shower, which wet me to the skin. I got up 
cold and shivering, and the necessity of a house to shelter me first came 
into my mind. But how was I to build one? I had lived among the 
native New-Zealanders for some time as a prisoner, and had seen how 
quickly and easily they built their huts of reeds and grass, and thought I 
could build one like them if I could only procure the materials. I noticed 
a fringe of long reeds round the pond, which I thought would do, and I 
resolved to cut some down as soon as it was day. 

Having washed myself and eaten my breakfast of oysters, I went down 
to the pond. I found, as I expected, an abundance of reeds, or raufo, as 
the natives call them, and plenty of young trees or shrubs, called manuka. 
These shrubs grow straight and slender, and are easily cut down. They 
make an excellent framework to tie the reeds on. I therefore set to work 
and cut down the reeds, tying them in long bundles, and then cut the sticks 
for the frame. I found a native flag or lily called orari, from which the 
New Zealand flax is made. It is a long, narrow leaf,—about six or seven 
feet long and three or four inches wide ; it splits very easily, and is as strong 
as whip-cord. The Maories scrape the skin off with cockle-shells and twist 
the fibres into fishing-lines, ropes, etc. It grows in low swampy grounds, 
and I found a large cluster of it at the bottom of my pond. I gathered a 
large bundle of it to tie my reeds on the sticks. I was sadly afraid of break- 
ing my knife, and had to use it very cautiously. 

Getting all ready for my house took me a whole week, and to put it up 
and finish it, another week. Three or four Maories with hatchets would 
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have built it in two or three hours. I made the roof of wide palm-leaves 
tied down with a long, wiry creeping vine I found in the forest. 

All this time I had no fire, and lived on nothing but oysters. It was a 
hard and painful task getting them; I cut my fingers sadly, and seldom 
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got more than would satisfy the cravings of hunger. Oysters are very good, 
stewed or scalloped, or cooked with bread and butter, but they are not so 
nice where you have to break them off hard rocks and eat them raw; with 
nothing else, you would soon tire of them ; at least I did, and I often wished 
for Robinson Crusoe’s grapes and raisins. 

I cannot describe in words how lonely I felt at night, without a fire to 
warm, cheer, or lighten me. The nights closed in early, as they always 
do near the tropics, and there was little or no twilight; almost as soon 
as the sun set it became dark. I cannot tell you how sad it was, sitting 
all alone looking over that restless sea, and listening to its mournful dash- 
ings on the beach. My own voice startled me, and when I thought how 
entirely I was separated from every living being, and how helpless I should 
be if I fell sick, how long I might have to remain without hearing the sound 
of a human voice,— perhaps until I died and my bones, whitening on the 
beach, might alone tell to some chance voyager touching at the island the 
story of my fate. When I thought of all this, I can assure you there were 
no charms in that Robinson Crusoe life of mine. 

How I longed for the companionship of a fire! I planned many ways to 
get one, but did not succeed. I tried my knife and a piece of flint I found 
on the beach, but although I could get faint sparks, I had no good tinder 
to catch or retain them. I had frequently seen the natives rub two sticks 
together and obtain fire, and when among them had also tried the experi- 
ment, but without succeeding ;— it was too tiresome, and made my arms 
ache too much. Now, however, I resolved to try again, and persevere until 
the feat was accomplished. I had finished my house, and got a comfortable 
bed of dry moss, grass, and a springy sort of vine. What I most needed 
now was fire. 

I waited for a fine, still day, when scarcely a breath of wind was blowing, 
and then made my preparations. I got first a flat piece of soft wood about 
eighteen inches long and three or four wide, and cut smooth on one side. 
I next procured a small round piece of hard wood called purirz, and cut it 
something like a thick lead-pencil with a blunt point. I then gathered a 
lot of dry grass and small fir twigs, and placed them in a heap near by. I 
placed the flat piece of wood on the ground with its end near a rock, to 
keep it from moving. I then stripped off my clothes, and, taking the round 
stick, placed its point on the flat slab, and commenced rubbing it up and 
down, rolling it at the same time between my hands. I thus worked a small 
groove in the slab, and a small lot of tiny shavings gradually heaped up at 
the end of it. 

As I quickened the motion the smoke curled up in little clouds, but no 
fire or spark. My wrists and arms began to ache, and the perspiration 
broke from every pore and ran fast down my face. Still I persevered, 
although almost despairing of success. I dared not stop a moment to rest, 
for if I did all my toil would have been in vain. My only chance of success 
was in never relaxing until the heap at the end of the slab took fire. I was 
about to give up in despair when a single spark flew up in the air and died 
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out. The sight made me quicken my efforts; I made about a dozen more 
passes up and down as rapidly as I could, and to my inexpressible joy the 
heap took fire. 

I dropped my stick hastily, swept the heap into the fine, dry grass, and, 
wrapping this together, waved it swiftly about in the air. It burst into a 
flame! I then laid it on the ground and put on it the twigs. I soon had a 
blazing fire. And from that time forward until I left the island it was my 
chief and sole concern to keep it alive, — to tend it day and night. 

I found I had sprained my left wrist in the effort, but at the time I cared 
not for that, I was so overjoyed at my success. I still, however, bear the 
marks of the injury, and shall do so for the remainder of my life. 

kev. D. R. Carter. 
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THE PUZZLED DUTCHMAN. 


I ’*M a proken-hearted Deutscher 
Vot ’s villed mit crief und shame ; 
I dells you vot der drouple ish: 
I dooswt know my name. 


You dinks dis fery vunny, eh ? 
Ven you der shtory hear 

You vill not vonder den so mooch, 
It vas so shtrange und queer. 


Mein moder had dwo liddle twins, 
Dey vas me und mein broder; 
Ve lookt so fery mooch alike 
No von knew vich vrom toder. 


Von ov der poys vas “ Yawcup,” 
Und “Hans” der oder’s name ; 
But den it made no tifferent, 
Ve both got called der same. 


Vell! von ov us got tead, — 
Yaw, Mynheer, dat ish so! 

But vedder Hans or Yawcup 
Mein moder she ton’t know. 


Und so I am in drouples, 
I gan’t kit droo mein hed 
Vedder I’m Hans vot’s lifing, 
Or Yawcup vot is tead!/ 
Charles F. Adams. 
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Who stole the Baby? 


WHO STOLE THE BABY? 


“ ID UB-A-DUB, DUB! Rub-a-dub, dub! Rat-tat-tat!” 
It was Johnny Holmes beating his new drum which his uncle had 
given him, making noise enough to drive a whole neighborhood distracted. 

He was playing soldier, going through the most unheard-of evolutions, 
calling to an imaginary regiment, who were supposed to “halt!” and “ for- 
ward! march!” whenever he gave the word of command. 

The back-yard, with its high brick wall and its solitary shade-tree, was 
transformed by Johnny’s imagination into the most enchanting of parade- 
grounds. He had the whole field to himself, and could have things all his 
own way ; for no one of his imaginary followers thought of countermanding 
or disobeying orders. 

His two sisters, Mollie and Flora, were in the play-room, attending to 
the toilets of their largest dolls, named respectively the Lady Geraldine 
and the Lady Clara, who were going out to a full-dress reception in honor 
of the marriage of their cousin, the Lady Glendora. There was a good 
deal of discussion as to whether the young ladies should wear their pink 
silks looped with white roses or their white silks looped with red roses ; and 
the debate ran so high, and took up so much time, that the matter had to 
be compromised by dressing one in white and the other in pink. 

O, how lovely they were! The Lady Geraldine, who must have been 
half a yard in height, was really queenly, with her white silk trailing as 
much as three inches behind, and slightly raised in front to show the tiny 
white slipper ; and the Lady Clara, not a whit less graceful and dignified, 
was completely fascinating in her pink drapery. 

Placing upon their heads a bonnet the exact size of a pumpkin-seed, and 
shaking out their finest embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs scented with the 
finest of double-distilled essence of peppermint, the young ladies were 
pronounced ready to step into their family carriage, which at that moment 
drove up in the form of an overturned ottoman, into which they both passed 
with all the grace imaginable, and were supposed to be whirled away. 

It was Monday morning. Mrs. Holmes was looking over her housekeeping 
accounts, having given strict orders to Biddy to take care of the baby, and 
on no account to allow her own quiet to be disturbed. 

Biddy, who was very busy that morning, getting the clothes in readiness 
to send out to the laundry, having in addition the dish-washing, sweeping, 
dusting, etc., on her hands, considered her duty with respect to the baby 
performed when she had planted him in the centre of the floor, surrounded 
by all the tin cups, pans, and spoons she could muster, devoutly hoping 
and fervently believing he would make such a racket among them all as 
would keep him quiet without further effort on her part. 

As the baby was only a year old, and could not walk alone, she had at 
least.no fears of his running away while her back was turned. So Johnny 
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drummed until it was a wonder he did not pound a hole in the drum-head, 
and the little girls proceeded to set forth a most bountiful feast, consisting 
of two cookies, an apple, and some lemon-drops, of which the wedding 
guests, including Lady Glendora’s relatives to the fifth degree, were invited 
to partake. 

The long summer morning was drawing toward a close when Mrs, 
Holmes, having added her columns of figures over and over again, to be 
certain there was no mistake, and having arrived at a surprisingly large sum 
total, pushed away pencil and paper, and walked down to relieve Biddy of 
the care of the baby. 

“ Biddy!” she called, from the top of the kitchen stairs, “bring up the 
baby ; I will take care of him now.” 

“Indade, mum,” replied the girl, “he isn’t here at all, at all. Has n’t 
yes got him already ?” 

“Do you mean to tell me the child isn’t here?” asked Mrs. Holmes, 
her anxious face appearing half-way down the stairs. 

“Why, you see, mum,” explained Biddy, “I was busy, loike, with me 
mind on me work, and took no notice until yer ladyship called, whin it 
sthruck me, all of a suddin, that I had n’t heard the blissed child fur quite 
a spell, and that he must have crept up stairs to yes.” 

“Indeed he has n’t,” said the mother, looking hurriedly about; “but he 
may have crept into the back-yard.” So, with Biddy at her heels, she 
stepped into the paved court, and closely searched every corner, but no 
baby was there. 

“Rub-a-dub, dub! Rat-tat-tat!” sounded Johnny’s drum; until his 
mother was forced to catch the drum-sticks out of his hands before she 
could make her voice heard. 

“ Johnny, have you seen your little brother ?” 

No, Johnny had not seen him; and the alarmed mother rushed up to the 
play-room, hoping that Mollie or Flora had taken him away. 

“ Why, no, mamma,” said Flora. “The wedding festivities are just over, 
and the newly married ‘couple are about to start on a trip to Europe, and 
we have n’t had time to ¢hink of baby.” 

The now thoroughly alarmed mother instantly commenced a most vigor- 
ous search of the whole house. Biddy was in despair and in tears. Her 
mistress had called her a careless girl, and her reputation was lost unless 
the baby were found. So she peered into the most unheard-of places, evi- 
dently thinking to find the child laid away on one of the pantry-shelves, 
or playing bo-peep with her from behind the sugar-jar, or hidden in the 
depths of the coal-scuttle. 

“Och, murther ! bad luck to me for a forgetful gurrl! O, whirra, whirra! 
me heart is broke. Whatever shall I do, and the poor darlint lost and 
gone? Och hone! Hear the poor mither calling the swate babe! Biddy 
Murphy, ye deserve to do penance for a week for bringing sore trouble to 
thim as has been kind to yes !” 

Again and again was the house searched “from turret to foundation 
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stone,” or rather from garret to cellar; but no baby rewarded the search. 
Evidently he was not on the premises. Arguing that a child who could 
not walk must have been carried away, Mrs. Kolmes was forced to the 
conviction that some one had entered the kitchen while Biddy’s back was 
turned, and made off with the unconscious babe ; and being a spirited little 
woman, after the first natural ebullition of maternal feeling, she speedily 
rose to the occasion and sent Biddy off after the chief of police. 

Biddy, in her zeal to repair her negligence, ran half a mile, at her best 
rate of speed, and had hardly sufficient breath remaining to enable her to 
tell her story; but she managed to make the man understand what was 
wanted of him, and he immediately accompanied her back to her mistress. 

When the case was fully stated to him, he looked grave, walked all about 
the kitchen, glanced keenly at the pile of tin-ware Biddy had placed at the 
child’s disposal, paced slowly about the back-yard and gave Johnny’s neg- 
lected drum a kick, questioned Biddy sternly, and looked all the while as 
non-committal as you can possibly imagine. The fact was, the sharp man 
was at his wits’ end. Mrs. Holmes awaited his decision, the three remain- 
ing children clinging to her skirts, their scared, white faces showing that 
they realized what had happened. 

After looking the ground over for the third or fourth time, the chief 
returned to the weeping Biddy. “ My girl, you say there was no one here 
between the time your mistress left the baby in your charge and the mo- 
ment she called you to bring him to her?” 

“ Not a livin’ soul, sir. May the blissed saints niver hear me prayers, 
if it’s a lie I’m tellin’ yer honor! No livin’ soul, barin’ the laundry man, 
who drove up to the area gate after the basket of clothes for the washin’ 
that I carried out to him myself.” 

“Ah!” said the chief with a brisk air; “so you sent off a basket of 
soiled clothes ? What laundry do you patronize, Mrs. Holmes ?” 

She gave him the street and number. 

“TI think I’ll run over and take a look at the establishment ; meanwhile, 
make yourself as comfortable as may be under the circumstances. I think 
I have a clew to the. person who carried off your child.” 

Mrs. Holmes begged him to use his utmost exertion, declaring she should 
never know a happy moment if her darling was not found. 

“T don’t see what idea he has in his head,” she said to Biddy, after the 
man had politely bowed himself out. “Only to think of his posting away 
to the laundry when my poor child may be in the hands of some cruel 
person who is bearing it farther and farther away!” And Mrs. Holmes 
burst into tears, and Johnny and Mollie and Flora imitated her, and Biddy 
went down upon her knees and called upon all the saints in the calendar to 
lend their aid in this time of trouble. 

An hour passed. It was hard waiting. Mrs. Holmes had grown very 
nervous ; the children, seeing her distress, had retired to a distant corner 
and spoke only in whispers. Biddy groaned and crossed herself at intervals, 
and vowed all sorts of penances, provided the baby might be found, when 
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a quick pull at the street door-bell thrilled them all; and when, with trem- 
bling hands, Biddy had unfastened the door, who should appear but the 
chief of police, and what should he have in his arms but the stolen baby ! 

O, such a shout of joy as went up from that mother’s heart ! 

The chief explained that the moment he heard of the clothes having gone 
to the laundry just previous to the disappearance of the child, the idea struck 
him that baby had gone there too. And sure enough, the little fellow had 
been found, nicely curled up among the clothes, fast asleep and apparently 
as well content as if tucked in his pretty crib at home. 

The dear little chick-a-biddie! He little knew how much anxiety he had 
cost his friends. 

So the question of “ Who stole the baby ?”” was answered. 

Mattie Winfield Torrey. 


SSS 


A PRETTY SIGHT TO SEE. 


I* the early evening 
Playthings are put away, 
And the babies come together 
Their sweet good-night to say. 
One to mamma clinging, 
Two on papa’s knee ; 
O the curls and dimples 
Are a pretty sight to see! 


In their dainty nightgowns, 
Never half so fair ; 

White arms soft and curving, 
Little pink feet bare ; 

Every pose so graceful, 
Every motion free ; 

O, there’s no denying 
It’s a pretty sight to see! 


After lavish kisses, 
The last “ good night” is said, 
And then the little fairies 
Go trooping off to bed. 
And when upon the pillows 
They cuddle down, all three, 
O, then my sleepy darlings 


Are a pretty sight to see! 
Fanny M. Barton. 
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* ARKINSAW SALL.” 


Faget LONGLY and I had been papawing down in Chippewa Range 
the livelong day. 

I’ve never told you about Amizette. She’s the daughter of the Indian missionary 
—a white girl, by the way, and the sweetest one west of the Mississippi, I think. 

We’d had such a happy time! Fairy painters had been making the woods into 
a wonderful picture-gallery. Every floating spray of foliage was a beautiful design 
of rarest coloring. The luscious papaws were so plump and plentiful, we had nothing 
to do but to fill our baskets and then feed them out to the little wild pigs that scam- 
pered through the timber with greedy snouts and saucy freedom. They were not 
the real wild pigs, of the Sus scrofa kind, or we should not have been papawing down 
there. They were domestic pigs, whose mothers had escaped from prison pens to 
rear their families in the ancestral freedom of timber life. 

‘What glorious fun we’re having!” exclaimed Amizette, tumbling upon the 
ground beside me, looking flushed and pretty from the excitement of a squirrel-chase. 
“Td like to turn into a hamadryad every Indian summer.” 

“And return into Amizette Longly after the summer queen has eloped with all 
the pretty things ?” I said. 

‘* Yes, of course. But how quiet it is! We can hear even the sound of the falling 
ivy leaves. Ah! What’s that?” said Amizette, starting up and nervously clutch- 
ing my hand. 

Two sharp reports of a gun, following each other in quick succession, rang through 
the woods with startling effect. 

“Some hunter. Quite near us, too,” I said. 

“I hope it isn’t any of those vagabond Sacs. They’re strolling the country 
everywhere. Should n’t a bit wonder. Suppose we hide,” said Amizette in a low, 
cautious tone. 

‘*No, I think ” — whatever I thought was interrupted by a loud outcry, followed 
by the sound of heavy blows and the pitiful “ki-yi”-ing of a dog. The outcry 
grew into fierce threats, uttered by a shrill voice, the blows and howls redoubling 
meantime. 

An instant after, a cadaverous-looking hound sprang forward, and with a touching 
show of instinct came crouching at the feet of Amizette and me, whining piteously 
for protection. 

‘*T’ll settle ye with a charge o’ buck-shot, ye lazy, thievin’, no ’count — Jewhilli- 
kins ! what gals be ye?” 

An especial artist might have found a subject in the singular-looking girl who 
suddenly vaulted into sight, and, surprised into a momentary halt by Amizette and 
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me, stood poised upon the log she had mounted, in an attitude not unlike that of a 
tigress brought to bay. 

The girl was tall and muscular; dressed in a sort of bloomer costume, a short, 
loose sack and trousers, made of course green stuff. A pair of ‘‘long-legged cow- 
hides ” incased her enormous feet. A broad-brimmed hat, of the drigand style, but 
partially concealed a mass of hair from which the weather had stolen every hint 
of character and color. Her waist was girt by a shiny black belt, to which were 
fastened a powder-flask and shot-pouch. ‘The curious costume was completed by a 
buckskin game-bag, suspended from the left shoulder, from which protruded the legs 
of prairie-chickens, rabbits, and other game. A pair of the oddest eyes —I think 
they were green in color — looked warily out from a sharp, resolute, wicked face. 

‘* What gals be ye?” again demanded the strange huntress in an imperative voice, 

We explained to the best of our ability. 

‘* What be ye doin’ ter my purp?” she said, frowning at Amizette, whose hand 
rested caressingly upon the dog’s head. 

‘* You ’ve been beating him,” said Amizette, reprovingly. 

‘* What business 0’ yourn is that yer?” inquired the girl, angrily. 

‘¢ Why need you treat him so? poor fellow !” 

Amizette’s gentle, compassionate tones contrasted sweetly with the high, harsh 
voice which replied: ‘‘ He’s ben chawin’ a per-rairie hin. I’ll larn him ter glut 
the game I ’ve broke the wings of !” 

‘* But he must have been hungry ; and you have game enough already,” remon- 
strated Amizette. 

‘* Heave aside thar, gals, both on ye, while I putt a charge o’ buck-shot inter his 
onery hide,” ordered the girl, levelling her gun in a determined manner. 

I had always thought Amizette was timid. I had never seen her moved with so 
much courage before. Her dark blue eyes grew quite magnificent as she placed 
herself before the hound, exclaiming: ‘‘ Cruel, cruel girl! will you shoot a poor 
dumb beast, for nothing but to gratify an angry spirit ?” 

The girl lowered the gun in pure astonishment, and, resting her elbow on the 
muzzle, took the measure of Amizette and me, very much as a giantess might survey 
two pygmies of inferior ‘‘ get up.” 

‘*T kin pop ye both over, and the purp in the balance, ef ye say the word,” she 
said, with suppressed wrath. 

We had no weapons of defence, or who can say whether a tragedy might not have 
immortalized the spot? But it happened that an accident supplied the place of a 
tragedy, to our relief, but to the youthful virago’s harm. 

Leaning on the muzzle of a gun is never a safe position. The girl was heavy, and 
the log must have been soft with decay. At any rate it crumbled. A loud report 
horrified our ears, and the girl fell to the ground with a smothered groan. 

‘* Poor girl!” cried Amizette, as we both sprang forward, shaking off the lethargy 
of fright which had seized us. 

‘**Ye need n’t shield the brute no longer. My hide’s tuck the charge instid o’ 
hisn,” she said, faintly. 

A stream of blood trickled over her hand from beneath her sleeve. 

“Why don’t ye laugh, ’n clap yer hands, ’n cackle over my downfall?” said the 
girl, trying to raise the wounded arm. 

‘* Where is the wound ? will you let us try to bind it up?” said Amizette. 

**Up thar above the bender. ’Tain’t ’nough ter skeer ye inter two white owls. 
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Knot them thar wipes as tight as ye kin round the hole, ’ceptin’ ye’d +a leetle ruther 
I'd bleed away, which I ’spect ain’t fur from a hit.” 

We examined the wound just above the elbow. It was not very deep, but bled 
profusely. We followed the girl’s directions, tying our handkerchiefs tightly around 
it, and then Amizette brought water from the creek, while I raised the tousled head 
into my lap. 

“ Perhaps you would tell me your name?” I ventured, after the cool water had 
revived the wounded huntress a little. 

“‘ What biz is that o’ yourn?” she inquired, with faint resentment. 

“©, none at all. I just thought I’d like to know,” I answered, quite meekly I 
suspect. 

The girl was silent for some time, and then saluted our ears with the euphonious 
name, ‘* Arkinsaw Sall.” 

* Do you live in this region ?” 

“‘ What biz — No, gal, we’s migratin’ through.” 

‘From Arkansas ?” 

“Yes, yes, gal. Bother yer clack! Why can’t ye button yer lips?” answered 
the girl, butting me impatiently with her head. 

Amizette laughed, and I grew silent at once. We sat for some time, listening to 
the chirpings of some rollicking squirrels in the trees above us, and the heavy breath- 
ing of the girl, who seemed to have fallen into an uneasy sleep. Amizette and I 
began to grow anxious over the situation. 

‘* What shall we do? We can’t go off and leave her here,” whispered Amizette. 

“I’m sure J don’t know,” I said, perplexed. 

‘Do you suppose she has any friends about ?” 

Amizette’s question was answered by ‘‘ Arkinsaw Sall” herself, who suddenly 
started up, saying, ‘‘ The wagin will be long derectly, and I’d ’vise ye ter pick up 
yer traps ’n clar out afore it heaves in sight.” 

‘* But we ’ll have to leave you alone,” said Amizette. 

“I'd jest ’vise ye ter clar out! That’s what’s the matter,” repeated the girl, in 
ominous tones. ' 

Neither Amizette nor I cared to risk any second encounter, so, hastily gathering up 
our empty baskets (we had intended to spend the time we devoted to Arkinsaw Sall 
in filling them for the last time), we prepared to flee the spot, no wise reluctantly. 

‘*Good by, ‘ Arkinsaw Sall,’” said Amizette, good-naturedly. 

The girl refused the offered hand, but said in a tone slightly spiced with admira- 
tion: ‘* Ye’re a plucky leetle booby. Ef it had n’t been fer yer blamed interference 
the hound would a kicked the bucket and I’d a been on the tramp. But I can’t say 
I hate it, fer he’s wuth a dozen common brutes. Why, he ’ll hunt two days without 
a bite o’ grub.” 

‘* Except when he gluts a prairie-chicken,” I could n’t help saying, maliciously. 

** Dern ye both — good day, good day,” she said, sinking back with a suppressed 
groan. The faithful hound had crawled close up to her. Resting her head upon 
him she lay quite still, her long, faded hair half covering the lank, brown body of 
the dog. And that was the last we saw of ‘* Arkinsaw Sall.” 

Theodora. 


Prairiz Grove, Kansas. 
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A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


** HERE we go up, up, up!” sang Sister Kate, dolefully. ‘*‘ Will, dear, are we 
ever going to reach the top?” 

** No, Kate,” said I, ‘‘I don’t believe we are” ; and I did n’t. 

We had started from Dresden that morning, intending to visit the principal points 
of interest in the Saxon Switzerland, and return the same evening, as we had done 
several times during the previous summer. It was uncomfortably warm in the city, 
although it was yet early spring ; but when we got well in among the mountains, 
we found the ground covered with snow to the depth of six inches; however, we 
determined not to turn back, for neither of us relished the prospect of being laughed 
at; so now, in consequence of our obstinacy, we found ourselves at six o’clock in 
the afternoon, half-way up the ‘Great Winterberg,” thoroughly tired out. 

We kept on for a short time, but at last Kate gave out, and, sitting down on the 
snow, informed me that she ‘‘ could n’t and would n’t go another step.” I knew that 
it would be useless to argue with her, so I waited patiently, until, finding the snow 
rather wet, she got on her feet again; and then, holding out my stick for her to 
hang on to, I ‘‘ towed” her up the mountain. 

It was seven o’clock when we reached the little inn at the top. The landlord 
and his wife met us at the door. They were a funny-looking couple ; Ae was a little 
bit of a dried-up. man, not over four and a half feet high, with weak eyes, and a 
few patches of gray hair on his head ; she stood full five feet nine inches high, and 
was broad in proportion. How they stared at us! It was something unprecedented 
in their experience, —a visitor at that season of the year ; but 

“‘ The accents of that unknown tongue” 
satisfied them ; they wondered no more. We were simply “‘verriickte Amerikaner” 
(crazy Americans), and with a grunt the landlady began to make ready our supper. 

We made a capital meal, and afterward amused ourselves with the visitors’ book 
until about nine o’clock, when we asked to be shown to our rooms. The landlady 
took a candle in each hand, and led us through a low, gloomy passage, to the foot 
of a flight of very steep stairs. We climbed up as well as we could, and found our- 
selves in another passage-way, even gloomier than the first, with small doors opening 
from it on all sides. It was a ghostly-looking place, and I could not help thinking 
of that terrible scene in one of Reade’s novels, where Gerard and Denis of Burgundy 
are attacked by robbers in the French inn. 

The rooms which Kate and I were to occupy were on different sides of the pas- 
sage, but directly opposite each other, much to our mutual satisfaction ; for I confess 
that I am not a courageous youth, and I saw her looking askance at every dark 
corner that we passed. I bid her good night, shut the door of my room, and drew 
a chair to the window, the view from which was one of the most beautiful that I 
had ever beheld. The moon was at its full, and just rising above the wild Bohemian 
mountains, flooding the summits of the hills around us with its mellow light, and 
shining on the surface of the river miles away. Before going to bed I examined 
carefully the fastenings of the room, and found the door so warped that neither the 
lock nor the latch was of any use. I erected a pile of chairs against it, in such a 
manner that the slightest push would throw them down, and awaken me; I then 
placed my pocket-pistol under my pillow, and, blowing out my light, crept into bed. 

I had slept for some hours, when I became: conscious of a curious shuffling and 
stamping in the passage. It continued for a while, and I then heard the latch of 
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{ steadily at the body for a few moments, turned on me a look of withering scorn, 
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my door rattle. I was wide awake in an instant, and listened intently. The latch 
was shaken again, and then came a heavy blow against the door, which burst it 
open, and sent my carefully balanced pile of chairs flying in’all directions. My heart 
made one leap into my throat. I took the pistol from under my pillow, cocked it, 
and then, keeping perfectly quiet, fixed my eyes on the open door. I waited some 
time, but nothing happened ; and I was beginning to think that the robber had been 
frightened away by the noise, when I heard something moving in a far corner of the 
room. -In a tremulous voice I demanded, ‘‘ Who’s there?” 

All was quiet, I could almost hear my heart beat. 

Again I asked, this time a little louder, ‘‘ Who’s there?” and added, ‘If you 
don’t speak, I'll fire !” 

In answer came a thundering crash, which I knew at once must have been occa- 
sioned by the fall of the washstand ; and, looking toward the place where it had 
stood, I saw a pair of bright spots, like glowing coals, peering at me through the 
darkness. I raised my pistol, took deliberate aim, and fired. The fiery orbs shot 
up full three feet into the air; there was a fall, a struggle, and all was still. 

I sprang from my bed, and ran out into the hall, where I met the landlord, who 
had been aroused by the falling chairs, and had come tearing up stairs with a light 
to see what was the matter. 

“Quick!” said I, ‘‘ call the men ; there ’s a robber in my room, — I have shot him.” 

Under any other circumstances, I should have laughed outright at the little man’s 
fright ; he turned white as a sheet, and I verily believe would have run away, if his 
wife had not just then appeared on the scene, followed by a score of retainers, male 
and female ; most of them rather airily attired, and armed with various household 
implements. At this reinforcement mine host regained a portion of his courage, 
and explained the matter to his wife. 

‘* Well,” said she, when he had finished speaking, ‘‘if there is a robber there, 
why don’t you go and bring him out ?” 

‘* But, my dear,” expostulated the little man, ‘‘he may be only wounded.” 

‘* And what if he is?” retorted she. ‘* Wait a minute, /’ll have him out!” And, 
snatching a broom from one of the maids, she marched majestically along the passage 
toward my room, the rest following cautiously. 

She had reached the door, and was about to go in, when a sudden draught of air 
extinguished the light, and we were left in total darkness. The women screamed, 
and the men, supposing that we were attacked, threw down their weapons, and put 
for the stairway, leaving the landlady and myself alone. 

Just then Kate opened her door, and asked, ‘‘ Wh-wh-what’s the matter?” 

“Hurry up, Kate, bring a match,” said I. 

She brought it, and the candle was relighted ; the men came sneaking up stairs again, 
looking very much ashamed of themselves, and we moved in a body into the room. 

‘There he lies,” I whispered, pointing to a dark object on the floor. 

The landlady advanced a few steps, held the light over her head, and, gazing 





and burst into a roar of laughter. 

Reader, make a faint effort to imagine my feelings. There on the floor, where I 
had expected to find a ghastly human corpse, lay the body of an enormous goat ! 
He had wandered in through some open door, had been locked in, and, poor fellow, 
was trying his best to get out, when a shot from my trembling hands settled his 
anxieties forever. 







Will. 
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AN EVENING’S AMUSEMENT. 


LasT summer I spent two very pleasant weeks at the Delaware Water Gap, where 
the time passed rapidly amidst rambles in the woods, wading in the river, and visiting 
the beautiful waterfalls and cataracts, which abound in this neighborhood. There 
were about forty people in the house where I was staying ; and a party of the younger 
ones decided to arrange a few tableaux. Accordingly an evening for them was 
appointed, and the performers were preparing their costumes, when a happy thought 
occurred to me ; I would send to Philadelphia for the June number of ‘* Our Young 
Folks,” which contained a description of ‘‘ Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-Work.” My propo- 
sition was hailed with delight, and I immediately wrote home for the number. The 
programme was as follows : — 

1. Monastery Bells. 2. Belle of the Analomink House. 3. City and Country 
Lover. 4. Skeleton in every House. 5. Gypsy Camp. 6. ‘*Last Lay of the Min- 
strel.” 7. Rebecca and Rowena. 8. The Light of other Days. 9. Miss Lillie’s 
first Flirtation. 10. A Favorite Watering-Place. 11. Taking the Veil. 12. The 
Four Seasons. 13. Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-Work. 

The first tableau, ‘‘ Monastery Bells,” disclosed the nuns kneeling around the 
crucifix, telling their beads. 

The ‘* Belle of the Analomink House ” was my little cousin, Carrie Bell, who stood 
on a table facing the audience and smiling, as if she enjoyed the fun. 

The ‘* City and Country Lover” was pronounced one of the best. The first scene 
discovered the country lover sitting on a table whittling a stick, and looking ‘‘ things 
unutterable ” at the young lady by his side, while the city lover was just entering the 
room. In the second scene the tables were turned, for the young lady had coquet- 
tishly retreated from her country lover, and suffered her lover from the city to possess 
himself of her hand. 

The ‘‘ Skeleton in every House” was a hoop-skirt ! 

The ‘‘Gypsy Camp” consisted of a party of gypsies, encamped around a fire ; 
some telling fortunes, others playing cards, and all presenting a wild and gypsy-like 
appearance. The fire was improvised by setting three long sticks upright, and tying 
them together at the top, from which was suspended a kettle, hanging over a pot on 
the ground. A lamp, burning brightly, was placed in the pot, producing the desired 
effect. 

‘©The Last Lay of the Minstrel ” was a newly laid egg. 

‘*Rebecca and Rowena,” a scene from ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” represented Rebecca kneeling 
before Rowena, presenting her with a casket of costly jewels. 

‘*The Light of other Days” was a lighted candle. F 

‘**Miss Lillie’s first Flirtation” was greeted with loud applause. Miss Lillie was 
standing on a chair, hanging her head, and extending her hand for the bouquet of 
flowers, which a youthful gentleman was offering her. 

When ‘A Favorite Watering-Place ” was announced, a large bough of a tree was 
visible, and after a little thought, the audience pronounced the watering-place to be 
Long Branch. 

‘Taking the Veil” represented a young girl just entering a convent; the nuns 
kneeling around her with lighted candles in their hands, while two priests stood 
before her, one cutting off her long, dark hair, whilst the other read the fatal words 
which severed her from the world, It was a very pretty scene. 
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‘“‘ The Four Seasons ” quickly followed, displaying the caster, containing salt, pep- 
per, mustard, and vinegar. 

The tableaux — twelve in number — being concluded, ‘‘ Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-Work,” 
the great success of the evening, was announced. One of the ladies in the audience 
introduced the exhibition in Mrs. Jarley’s customary words : — 

“ If I know’d a donkey wot would n’t go 
To see Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work show, 
Do you think I ’d acknowledge him? O no, no! 
Then run to Jarley’s.” 

The room in which the figures were placed was rather too small to accommodate 
them to advantage, but we arranged the ‘‘ block-heads” as well as we could under 
the circumstances. The dresses for Mrs. Jarley and Little Nell were easily obtained, 
and the Chinese Giant was enveloped in curtains, patchwork quilts, and shawls, and, 
to crown all, he had a green lamp-shade on his head. It was a very warm evening, 
and the perspiration was streaming down his face. 

The Dwarf was easily dressed, although we were undecided whether “it ” ought 
to be a boy or a girl; so, to “split the difference,” we took a boy and dressed him 
in my clothes. The hair for both the Chinese Giant and the Dwarf we were obliged 
to dispense with, as we had nothing of which to make it. 

For Mrs. Winslow, a young lady of eighteen quickly transformed herself into a 
woman of fifty, by powdering her hair, wearing a ruffled cap, and spectacles on her 
nose. Her baby was a pillow dressed in a waterproof cloak ! 

The Mermaid displayed her vanity by looking in a little hand-glass, and combing 
her hair. - 

The Boy that stood on the burning deck had his clothes on hind side before, and, 
in place of a trumpet, held a large funnel in his hand. 

Captain Kidd brandished his sword over his Victim, who wrung her hands, and 
groaned in agony. 

Bluebeard was an excellent figure too, holding in his hand a huge pasteboard key ; 
and the Siamese Twins presented a ludicrous spectacle, — for one was tall, the other 
short, and bearing no resemblance to each other, although they were brothers. 

I was Little Nell, and when the doors were opened, I was dusting off the figures 
with a broom, as no feather-duster was attainable, and a broom would make the 
burlesque more laughable. When the time came to wind up the figures, I had a 
patent spring clothes-pin provided for the purpose, which took the place of a watch- 
man’s rattle. I wound them up so vigorously that my fingers smarted after the 
operation. 

Mrs. Jarley’s address caused much laughter ; the whole performance was considered 
a great success, and a vote of thanks was presented to me for sending for ‘‘ Our 
Young Folks.” I am unworthy the thanks, and hope G. B. Bartlett will accept 
them in my stead. 

When I began to write this, I had no intention of saying so much, but I think it 
is nice for the subscribers of ‘Our Young Folks” to tell each other how to enjoy 


themselves, and make ‘‘ something out of nothing.” 
™ Laura Bell, age 14. 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
A PLAY FOR BOYS. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mr. CHIPPLE, a broken-down merchant and invalid. 
EDWARD, his son, a lad of thirteen. 
Harry Lorton, a returned Californian, formerly a boy in MR. CHIPPLE’S store. 
LANDLORD. 


ScENE. — A poorly furnished room in a tenement house. MR. CHIPPLE enters, lean- 
ing on EDWARD’S shoulder. 

Mr. CHIPPLE. Oh! ah! (with a grimace of pain, pressing his hand on his side.) 

EpWARD. You are worse, dear father ! . 

Mr. C. O no! better, better! I shall soon wear out this rheumatism — oh! ah! 
— (aside) if it don’t wear me out ! 

Ep. I wish I could help you! 

Mr. C. You do, you do, Edward! You are my comfort, my support. 

Ep. I will be, when I can get something todo, Yesterday I went to all your old 


‘ friends I could find, but ’twas the same with them as with the rest; they hoped 


I’d find a place, but ¢hey had nothing for me. It seemed hard, when I thought of 
you! (with emotion, ) 

Mr. C. Never mind, my boy. (Seats himself.) Oh! ah! well, well! But it was 
hard! I have helped more than one of them out of trouble in my day, and —’m! 
that leg! (stretches it out with difficulty) — one would think they might have done 
something for my son. 

Ep. (places his father’s feet on a footstool), Ill try again to-day. I’ll find some 
business, if it’s only that of a rag-picker. (Arranges table, with glass, newspaper, 
ete., at his father’s elbow.) 

Mr. C. There’s one who would not give you the cold shoulder, —’m ! ah ! — if 
you could only go to him. 

Ep. Who is that? I’ll go! 

Mr. C. But you can’t, you know. I mean dear Harry Lofton. He’s thousands 
of miles away. I don’t know why, but I think of him constantly this morning. 
Such a bright, frank, young face !— but that was twelve years ago. He is a man 
now ; yet I can think of him only as a lad like you. 

ED. (setting the room to rights). There, father ; I’ll leave you now for an hour. 
Here ’s your pipe, with matches, when you want to smoke. And your newspaper. 
And your medicine. (A loud knock.) Who can that be? 
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Mr. C. The landlord for his rent, I suppose. It is due to-day, 
Enter LANDLORD, with stout cane, and hat on his head. 


LANDLORD. Yes, sir. Due this morning. (7Zakes paper from his hat.) 

Mr. C. You are prompt, sir ! 

LANDLORD (puts hat on his head again ; holds cane under his arm). 1 am, sir. 
And I trust I shall find you prompt. (Hands paper.) Shall I receipt? 

Mr. C. Achair, Edward. Be seated. (EDWARD flaces chair.) 

LANDLORD. I have no time to lose. (Stands holding out paper. TEEDWARD shakes 
his fist at him behind his back.) 

Mr. C. We are old acquaintances, Mr. Tilt. 

LANDLORD. Don’t count on that, sir. 

Mr. C. I do not. But I can’t help (changes position in chair) — ah! ’m!—re- 
calling a little scene that took place in my counting-room seven years ago. You 
were not quite so prompt then as you appear to be this morning. You owed me a 
small debt, then due. You came to ask for longer time in which to pay it. I gave 
you all the time you asked. 

LANDLORD (fompous and indignant), I did not call here to be insulted! (Ep- 
WARD mocks him in pantomime.) 

Mr. C. Nor do I mean to insult you. But, as I said, I am curiously reminded 
of that scene. You took off your hat then. If I asked you to be seated, you were 
grateful ; you were not pressed for time. Do you remember ? 

LANDLORD. What has all that to do with this? (Shakes paper in MR. C.’s face.) 

Mr. C. Nothing, — only one good turn deserves another, Mr. Tilt. I gave you 
time ; give me time, and I ’ll manage somehow to pay you this little bill for rent. 

LANDLORD. I'll give you half an hour! In half an hour I shall call again. (S¢alks 
out. EDWARD stalks after him.) 

Mr. C. Edward ! Edward ! be civil even to your enemy. 

Ep. I wanted to put my fist into him ! 

Mr. C, That would have done no good. Yet I can hardly blame you. How 
he did fawn and cringe, when he came to ask a favor of me! And now — (moves in 
his chair) oh! ah! 

ED. (mocks the LANDLORD). J°U/ give you half an hour! in half an hour I shall 
call again! (A knock.) That isn’t Aisknock! (Runs to the door.) 

Enter HARRY LOFTON. 

H. L. Can you tell me where Mr. Chipple — Mr. Amos Chipple — lives? 

Ep. This is the house, sir. 

Mr. C. That’s my name. 

H. L. (regards him with astonishment). You, sir !— Mr. Chipple! 

Mr. C. What is left of me. What can I do for you, sir? Pray, be seated. 

H. L. (aside). He doesn’t know me!—lI called to inquire —I knew you years 
ago — (with emotion). Is this your son? 

Mr. C. That is my Edward ; and a blessing he is to me! 

Ep. Good by, father. (Going.) 

Mr. C. Good by, boy! (Ep. goes out ; his father gases earnestly after him.) Your 
pardon ! he never leaves me but I think, what if he should never come back? Do 
sit down! It’s a comfort to have a friend look in— though I can’t recall your name. 
H. L. You are changed, too. Your son is a fine-looking lad. 

Mr. C. He is the grief of my heart ! 
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H. L. Grief, sir? 

Mr. C. Ay, because I cannot do more for him. He was at school ; no boy 
ever took more delight in his books ; he was all ambition. And, sir, just as he 
should have been entering the high school — But it’s no use repeating a sad story ! 

H. L. Yes, I am deeply interested. Have you other children ? 

Mr. C. A daughter—oh!.ah! Iam racked with rheumatism, sir !— married to 
a most extraordinary man. 

H. L. How so? 

Mr. C. He has genius, sir; absolutely, genius ! 

H. L. Genius, — for what ? 

Mr. C. For getting himself and everybody else into trouble. His talents that way 
are truly wonderful ! 

H. L. Not a very desirable quality in a son-in-law ! 

Mr. C. I set him up in business three times. But it was like setting up ten-pins 
to be bowled down again. At last —ah! (easing his leg.) 

H. L. He involved you in his ruin ! 

Mr. C. The worst of it was, exposure on a journey which I made in winter, to 
help him out of his difficulty, gave me this terrible —’m! ah! I’m as full of pains 
as a quiver is full of arrows, 

* H. L. Do you have medical attendance ? 

Mr. C. Not much ! how can I afford that, when I can’t even pay my rent? I’m 
past mending. A perfect wreck. Health, fortune, everything gone. Only Edward 
left. He has never complained, but I know how hard it was for him to leave school 
and devote himself to me! 

H. L. A noble boy! But you had another, — an adopted son, I believe. 

Mr. C. You mean Harry, — Harry Lofton. 

H. L. That was his name. He was a poor boy when you discovered him. 

Mr.'C. Such a ragged little fellow as he was! He came into my counting-room 
one day, and asked for employment. ‘‘ Won’t it do if I give you a dollar?” said 
I. ‘Thank you,” said he, ‘but I’d rather you would give me work so I can earn 
a dollar.” ‘* Where is your father?” I asked. Said he, ‘I haven’t any father” ; 
and his eyes fell. ‘‘And your mother?” said I, rather suspiciously. ‘* My mother 
is a good woman!” said he, proudly. ‘It isn’t her fault that I am ragged. We 
are very poor, and she is sick, and when she can sew at all she has to sew for the 
shops.” The story touches you, sir. 

H. L. Goon! I knew something of what you did for this boy. 

Mr. C. I couldn’t turn him away. ‘Take this hatchet,” said I; ‘*make kind- 
lings of those old boxes in the yard, and you shall have your dollar.” 

H. L. If you had offered me a kingdom — (checks his enthusiasm, as MR. C. re- 
gards him with surprise) —1 could not be made so happy as I dare say you made 
that poor little boy ! 

Mr. C. You would say so, if you could have seen him as he ran off with the 
hatchet. He made lively music with it all the forenoon. Then once more he showed 
his bright face in the counting-room. 

H. L. You thought he had come for his dollar ! 

Mr. C. (with another look of surprise at his guest). Yes. ‘‘You’ve come for your 
pay?” said I. ‘*No, sir. I’ve come to ask you to look at the kindlings first, and 


then to give me the money, if I have earned it.” ‘What could you do with such a 
boy as that ? 
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H. L. When you looked at the kindlings, and said ‘‘ Bravo! well done, my boy !” 
(checks himself again) — if you did say so? 

MR. C. (with a look of puzzled astonishment). 1 believe that is exactly what I 
said ! 

H. L. And that pleased him, I warrani: ! 

Mr. C. Pleased isn’t the word. He took the dollar, and hugged it, and said, 
‘OQ, won’t my mother be glad!” What coudd you do with a boy like that? ‘‘ What 
is your name?” said I. ‘‘ Harry,” said he, —‘‘ Harry Lofton.” ‘* Well, Harry,” 
said I, ‘it is true, as I said, that I have no place in my store for you; but I'll make 
a place.” He burst into tears. I have never forgotten that moment; I never wish 
to forget it ! 

H. L. Nor he! he never forgot it! that is, if he was the boy I take him for. He 
proved faithful ? 

Mr. C. Faithful to his mother, till she died. Faithful to me, as long as he stayed 
with me. He never shirked a duty, and he never deceived.me in anything. He was 
like my own son. 

H. L. But he left you? 

Mr. C. When he had been with me five years his health declined; he seemed to 
be going the way his mother went ; she, poor thing, was consumptive. The doctor 
prescribed a voyage at sea. So we parted. I have never seen Harry Lofton since! 

H. L. But you must have heard from him ? 

Mr. C. Yes; he landed in California, and, the climate agreeing with him, he 
concluded to remain. He wrote to me for a while ; but it is now two years since his 
letters stopped coming. He has grown rich, I hear. 

H. L. Ah! Strange how soon men in prosperity forget their benefactors ! 

Mr. C. Never charge my Harry with ingratitude! If he stopped writing, it was 
because business cares prevented me from answering his letters. And no doubt he 
has cares of his own. 

H. L. But if he is prosperous, he should now do something for you. One good 
turn deserves another. 

Mr. C. That’s very true; though every person doesn’t think so. If it was in 
his way to do for my son now what I did for him ! — but that’s out of the question ; 
a continent lies between us. 

(EDWARD re-enters in haste.) 





Ep. I saw the landlord coming back, and I hurried home. I'll lock him out! 
Mr. C. No, no! That won’t pay anybody’s rent. 
Ep. Then he will turn us out ! 


Enter LANDLORD. EDWARD, in despair, turns away; LOFTON confers with him 
aside, 
LANDLORD. Half-hour is up! 
Mr. C. And I am no richer than I was half an hour ago, I am sorry to say. 
LANDLORD. Then you will not pay ? 
Mr. C. If you will not grant us a few days’ grace — 
LANDLORD. Nota day! 
ED. (receives money from LOFTON). O, thank you! thank you!— Let me look at 
that bill, if you please. (Zo ¢he LANDLORD.) All right. Please sign. 
LANDLORD. I thought you could raise the money! (Signs receipt.) 
Ep. There it is! (Flings it on the table.) 
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Mr. C. Edward! how came you by that ? 
Ep. Our kind friend here — 
Mr. C. Kind, indeed! What miracle, sir, has brought you to our relief? - U 
H. L. Do you remember one of your favorite maxims used to be, — One good 
turn deserves another ? You instilled that principle of action into the heart of Harry I 
Lofton, and he has never forgotten it. 
Mr. C. But, sir! — | 


take your son into my service, and — one good turn, you know. 

“ Mr. C. Bless my heart! Is it—can it be— 
H. L. Don’t you know me? 

| Mr. C. Harry! Harry Lofton! (Réses to embrace him.) My own Harry! Why, 

| you dear boy! you—oh! ah! (Claps hand on side.) 

H. L. I have prospered, as you heard. But all I have and all I am I owe to 
| you. As soon as I heard of your misfortunes I wrote to you, then started imme- 

| diately, and it appears I have arrived before my letter. 
! 


| 
i | H. L. When you took him into your service, you paid his mother’s rent. Now I 


Mr. C. Brave Harry! just like you, Harry! Edward! this is Harry Lofton! 

H. L. Your brother Harry ! 

LANDLORD (advances obsequiously ; hat off). Allowme! (Shakes LoFTon’s hand.) 
You have got rich out there in California, I hear. Rejoiced, Iam sure! Mr, Chip- 
i) ple, I congratulate you! (Shakes Mr. C.’s hand.) I beg you will continue to occupy 
Hi this house as long as you please. 

i H. L. As you have warned him out once, Mr. Chipple notifies you in return that 
} he leaves your house within an hour. I have better lodgings already provided for 
i him. Come, Father Chipple! I have a carriage at the door. You must take your 
rheumatism out of this damp, unwholesome house the first thing. (Zifts MR. C. wf.) 

Mr. C. Edward ! isn’t this wonderful ? 

LANDLORD. Good day! good day, friends! (Goes out, bowing obsequiously.) 

Ep. You have two to lean on now, father! (Supports him on one side ; LOFTON 
on the other.) 

Mr. C. My son Edward! my son Harry! This is too much ! too much, Harry! 

H. L. No, it’s simple justice, since — one good turn always deserves another. 

[They go out. 
F. T. Trowbridge. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 15. 
What the Czar would like for his dinner. 





C. Clinton. 
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CHARADE.—No. 16. 


My first. 
Upon the rolling prairie, 
Within the valley deep, 
In forest and in meadow, 
Upon the mountain steep, 
Around the rich man’s villa, 
Around the poor man’s shed, 
To children and dumb creatures dear, 
Be thou alive or dead. 


My second, 
O what a greedy mouth is here ! 
’T is truly stretched from ear éo ear. 
Your master feeds you all the day ; 
You never seem to bid him stay. 





The whole of autumn’s golden store 
You gladly take, and gape for more. 
Yet, freely as you thus receive, 
With equal freedom do you give. 


My third, or whole. 
Gay good-morning, pretty fellow! 
Clad in suit of brown and yellow. 
Brighter eyes I ’ve seldom seen, 
Knees and elbows rather lean. 
Too much exercise I fear 
For this season of the year. 
What! you can’t a moment stay? 
Skip away, then, skip away! 

Laura D. Nichols. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 17. 





ANAGRAM BLANKS.—No. 18. 

1. He received a —— from being in 
the injured . 

2. Our pet lamb stands in the —— and 





3. Fanny empties many a —— by mak- 
ing tatting . 





4. If Jack takes —— he is sure to—— 


a cup of water. 
#f. T. C. 


BURIED CITIES.—No. 19. 
1. What! lantanas do you raise, 


When for heliotropes each lady prays? 
2. Said John to Ned, “When can you 


write ?” 
Said Ned to John, “I can to-night.” 





3. 


Hitty Maginn. 


Feldspar is my lady’s wear, 
Its pearly beads adorn her hair. 


A cackling hen tells all she knows, 
And straws do show how the wind 
blows. 


. Let your cap rest on your head, 


Take it off when going to bed. 


. I saw the woman ill, away from her 


home. 
To her parents and friends I fear she "Il 
never come. 


. Sambo got a banjo and a new guitar. 


I think you ’ll find this city comes from 
very far. 
Grace W. 
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ENIGMAS. 
No, 20. 


I am composed of many thousand let- 
ters, but of ten in particular. 
My first is in jump, but not in skip. 
My second ’s in face, but not in lip. 
My Zhird is in scatter, but not in disperse. 
My fourth is in hack, but not in hearse. 
My /i/t/ is in peach, but not in plum. 
My s¢xth is in hand, but not in thumb. 
My seventh is in zone, but not in belt. 
My eighth is in haddock, but not in smelt. 
My ninth is in wander, but not in move. 
My éenth is in mend, but not in improve. 

My whole is well known to “Our Young 
Folks.” 

Ada Mason, 
No. 21. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 

My 34, 6th, Ist, and 7th is a mineral sub- 
stance. 

My 5th, 1st, 2d, and 4th is an atmospheri- 
cal effect. 

My 34d, 6th, 4th, and 7th is neither hot 
nor cold. 

My whole is a source of misery. 

Raleigh. 
No. 22. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 
My frst is in pear, but not in plum. 
My second ’s in wax, but not in gum. 
My ¢hird is in peel, but not in pare. 
My fourth is in wheel, — my whole is there. 
Willie. 


Sherman. 
Cube Root. 
Cowper. 
Barbadoes (Bar dad o’s) 
Indianapolis (/x D an apple is). 
1+ Harebell. 2. Dandelion. 3. Foxglove. 
4 Lilac. 5. Peppermint. 6. Primrose. 7. Tulip. 
8. Larkspur. 9. Buttercup. 10, London Pride. 
7- Window-blind. 
8. Stove-pipe. 
9. “*The man that hath no music in himself, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.” 
_ ((TheXme anxe hat) (hat h) ics ewe sick) 
(inn) (hymns elf) is fit (four) (trees om) (strata- 
gem sXand) (S P oils)}. 
10. 


POY SY Po 
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WORD SQUARE. — No. 23. 

1. A kind of currency in use in the 
United States. 

2. Decorated. 

3. Noses. 

4. One of the signs of the zodiac. 

5. To put in tune. 

6. Smaller. 

Lyndsay M. Brown, age 1 years. 


A NOSEGAY.—WNo. 24. 


1. A charge to a friend. 

2. A time of day. 

3. A shrub and a wine. 

4. Sadness and a newly married person. 

5. Acclass of single people, and what 
is continually troubling them. 


6. A wise man. 
C. A. Lyndes. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 25. 


PUZZLE. — No. 26. 
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ANSWERS. 





Bor>ps 
Zane > 


12. 1 Rome. 2. Venice. 3. Brest. 4. Utica. 
. Avon. 6. Troy. 7. Denver. 8. Naples. 9 
ton. 10. Ontario. 11. Siam. 12. Paris. 13. 
Athens. 14. Amherst. 15. India. 
1% 61. Post, stop, spot, tops, pots. 
2. Rose, sore, roes, ores. 
3. Name, mane, mean, amen? 
4 Art, rat, tar. 
14. Elegy (L E G) in a Country Churchyard. 
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Tuts little letter from Japan is the composition 
ofa lad of eleven years : — 


NAGASAKI, September 4, 1871. 
My pear AunTiE Foster : — 

It seems hardly possible that a year has passed 
since I wrote to you the first letter (about the 
kite flying festival) which you were so kind as to 
have printed in the “‘ Young Folks.” Since then 
I have learned to compose and write letters bet- 
ter; and I will now tell you a little about another 
festival called the ‘‘ Bon,” or feast of lanterns, 
which, like the kite-flying festival, is celebrated 
annually. 

Nagasaki is an exceedingly old town of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. In consequence 
of its great age and the number of people, there 
are here many thousands of graves. I suppose 
that there must be at least four or five hundred 
thousand people buried on the hills round about. 

On the nights of August 29, 30, and 31, the 
Japanese are required by the priests to illuminate 
the burial-places of their ancestors. The first 
night they only illuminate the graves of those 
who have died during the year; the second night, 
the graves of those who have died in the last four 
or five years ; and the third night, the graves of 
all. 

The dead are buried on the tops and sides of 
very high hills; and you can form but little idea 
how beautiful these look, studded with hundreds 
of thousands of lanterns. The Japanese when 
they go up to light their lanterns bring their 
families and chow-chow with them, and also their 
beds or straw mats, so that they may eat, drink, 
smoke, laugh, talk, and sleep in ease and con- 
tentment. They also let off fire-crackers and send 
up rockets and small fire-balloons, so that, after 
all, they have a pretty good time of it. In the 
middle of the last night they launch large straw 
junks or boats filled with rice and other eatables 
and also combustibles. After the tide has taken 
them off from the shore they are set on fire by 
means of a slow-match, where they speedily burn 
to the water’s edge. 

The Japanese expect to meet with the spirits 
of their ancestors while they are up at the graves, 
and for this reason they take up food for them to 
eat, but not finding them there they eat the food 





They launch the fire-boats to convey food to their 
ancestors who have perished in the sea. 
I remain 
Your affect. Nephew, 
R. T. Grssons. 


P.S. I forgot to say that the Japanese when 
they bury their dead put them in small tubs in 
a sitting posture, or else burn them, and then bury 
their ashes in vases or small boxes which they 
put in the ground, so that you can bury many 
Japanese in a very small space of ground. 

R. T. G. 


AN anonymous correspondent sends the “‘ Letter 
Box” these drums, and pi more :— 

Why is a dog a mischief maker? Because he is 
a tail-bearer. (Tale.) 

If the stars are really inhabited, what kind of 
vegetation would you expect to find on them? 
Star grass. 

What flower can you see on a stormy winter’s 
day? Snow Drop. 

If all the people in the world went travelling, 
where would the bashful ones go? To Flushing. 

If one man were going one way and another 
man another way, where would both go? To 
Rhodes. (Two roads.) 

Where did Neptune’s wife make her bread? 
In the trough of the sea. 

Plant a toad, and what will come up? Hop 
vine. 

Why are the hands of your pocket timepiece 
like faithful sentinels? Because they are always 
on the watch, 

When is a field of corn social? When it has 
stalks. (Has talks.) 

Why is a baker always ready for a sea voyage? 
Because he makes daily provision for a sale. 





R. M. Walsh asks: “‘ When and how did chess 
originate? Are there any Greek or Roman open- 
ings extant in books? Ifso, in what books? Or 
are regular openings a modern invention, and if 
so, to whom do we owe the first one?» I shall be 
much obliged,” he adds, “to any one who will 
answer these questions.” 


Charlie W., who is fitting for college, wants 
to know why a semicolon is sometimes used in 
themselves, which I think shows their good sense. | Latin instead of a period, as a sign of abbrevia- 
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tion ; for example, in Vino cibog; gravatus, that 
is, Vino cibogue gravatus. The explanation is 
this. Before the invention of printing, the scribes 
used the arbitrary character $ to stand for the 
termination of any word. As the Old English $ 
(ze) happened to be id 1 with this character, 
it was used for it in early printed ‘books; but 
when the present “Roman” style of letter was 
substituted for the Old English it was seen that 
a semicolon (;) bore a closer resemblance to the 
old sign of contraction than the tailless z; and 
hence the former was usually adopted instead of 
the latter. In “ viz.,” however, for widelicet, the 
Roman z is used for the termination, as it also is 
in “oz.” for ounce (Low Lat. oncia). In Fitz — 
meaning som, as in Fitzgerald — we have a re- 
markable example of contraction and corruption. 
The z represents the termination us, while the 
# was originally nothing but an Z with a line drawn 
through it as a sign of an omitted 7 following it. 
Hence, Fitz is historically the same as fi/ius, and 
those who first pronounced it fits were guilty of 
as great a blunder as any one would be at the 
present day who should read “oz.” as a regular 
word of two letters, rhyming with Boz or was. 
But prescription in language as in law sanctions 
many abuses ; and Fitz, though originally an ille- 
gitimate word — and therefore fitly used to signify 
an illegitimate son—has long since acquired a 
title to be regarded as a component element of 
the English language. 





Dear “Younc Farxs”:— 

I wonder if the boy who wrote the history of 
the “ Dresden Pillow Fight” in the October num- 
ber of the “ Young Folks” thought the account 
of that battle would be read by some little Ameri- 
can boys only twenty miles from the scene of the 
conflict ? 

My brother and I came to Dresden last Febru- 
ary to be educated in Germany, but we found so 
many American and English boys there, that our 
mamma preferred sending us here to Freiberg 
where we would be obliged to speak German, 
for there are no other American boys here. At 
first we were a great curiosity, and were, when on 
the street, surrounded by as many boys as we would 
be in America, if we had a hand-organ with a 
monkey. But now we have become naturalized 
citizens of Deutschland, and it is as easy for us to 
speak German as English. We board in the house 
of the Herr Ober-Director of the “‘ Biirger Schule,” 
and there are six German boys in the house, but 
we have no, chance for a “ pillow fight,” I assure 
you, 

In all of our studies we have German text-books. 
One hour every day we are taught religion, for at 
fourteen years of age every German boy is con- 
firmed, and there is no regular Sunday school. 
Sunday among the Germans is a grand holiday, 


Our Letter Box. 
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and the theatres and concerts are always full Sun- 
day evenings. 

Freiberg is a very old city, and there is a cathe- 
dral here in which all the Electors of Saxony are 
buried. The city has a high wall around it, and 
old towers. It is quite famed for its silver-mines, 
and there are many thousand miners here. I send 
you a photograph of one in costume. 

It seems as though I was writing to an old 
friend now, for I have taken the ‘‘ Young Folks” 
from the first year it was published, when I could 
not understand it all. One story I well remember 
was “Humbling Thumbling,” but that was long 
ago. But the “Young Fotks” never seemed so 
dear to me as now, when it comes from over the 
wide ocean, and it is the only English I am al- 
lowed to have. My papa sends that every month, 
and we sometimes translate the stories into Ger- 
man for the boys. 

I wish some of the readers of the “ Young 
Folks’? would write to my brother or me; we 
will answer either in German or English, which- 
ever is preferred. I could tell you many inter- 
esting things about our voyage across the Atlantic, 
and what we saw in England, and what we have 
seen in Germany, for we visited many interesting 
places on our route here. And I could tell you 
about the “Passion Play” at Ober Ammergau, 
which has been the grand Mecca for all tourists 
this season. But this letter is already too long to 
allow it, so I will close by giving you our names, 
ages, and address. 

WILvarp P. Situ, age 11. 
Car.Ton R. Smith, age 9- 
FREIBERG, KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 


McL.—The person referred to by Tennyson 

(“Dream of Fair Women’’) as one 

“who clasped in her last trance 

Her murdered father’s head,” 
is probably Beatrice Cenci (pronounced day-ah- 
tree'chay chen'chee), a Roman girl of surpassing 
beauty and of a most gentle and amiable dispo- 
sition, who, in the year 1599, conspired with her 
mother-in-law and her brother to kill her father, 
being urged to this terrible deed by his cruelty 
and wickedness, which were so extreme and re- 
volting as to be not only almost incredible, but 
almost unspeakable. They were, however, soon 
discovered, and were put to death. While we 
cannot but condemn the crime, we must bear in 
mind the fact that Beatrice could not obtain jus- 
tice from the Pope (Clement VIII.), who had done 
a very profitable business in selling pardons to her 
father for the many enormities of which he had 
been guilty, and who lost by his death a very 

sure and copious source of revenue. 
Subscriber, of Washington, D. C.— The most 
practical and instructive work that we know of 
on locomotives is ‘‘ Locomotive Engineering and 
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the Mechanism of Railways.” By Zerah Colburn. 
London, 1871. It is in two folio volumes, the 
first of which contains the text, while the second 
consists of plates. On the steam-engine in gen- 
eral, see a treatise by J. Bourne (London, 1866), 
and another work, by the same author, entitled, 
“Recent Improvements in the Steam-engine” 
(London, 1869). You can probably find these 
works in the Library of Congress or in the Library 
of the Patent-Office. 


May. — Hallowe’en is the evening preceding 
the feast of All Saints (otherwise called All Hal- 
lows), which occurs on the first of November, and 
commemorates the life and death of those saints 
and martyrs to whom individually no particular 
day is assigned in the ecclesiastical calendar. For 
an account of the customs observed in Great 
Britain on this high festival, see Brand’s ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Antiquities’? (Bohn’s edition, London, 1849), 
Vol. I. page 377. If you have not access to this 
work, or to Chambers’s “‘ Book of Days’’ (where 
may be found — Vol. II. page 538 — an account of 
the sports practised in the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, on this anniversary), read Burns’s poem en- 
titled “Hallowe’en” for a description of the 
superstitions and doings of his countrymen on 
the recurrence of the holiday. 


G. A. L. — The words “ Kyrie, eleyson, Christe, 
eleyson,” at the end of Longfellow’s “‘ Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year,” are Greek, printed in 
English letters, and their meaning is, ‘‘O Lord, 
have mercy! O Christ, have mercy!” 


May C.— The State of Massachusetts is called 
te Ith” b it has a free, popu- 
lar, or representative form of government, which 
secures to a greater degree than any other the 
common weal, welfare, or good. The word wealth 
anciently meant the same as wea/, and both words 
are allied to we/Z. Any republican state or gov- 
ernment may with propriety be styled a comsmon- 
wealth. 

Lovell, considering February rather ill-treated 
in having only 28 days assigned to it, — or in leap- 
years 29,— inquires why two, or at least one, of 
the seven other months numbering 31 days each 
could n’t be docked of a day, and so make all the 
months consist of either 30 or 31 days. The sug- 
gestion is an interesting one, for “thereby hangs 
a tale.” 

The old Roman calendar having fallen into 
such confusion that no fewer than 67 days had 
been lost out of it, Julius Cesar undertook to 
rectify it. He formed, and by public edicts estab- 
lished, a new calendar in which every other month, 
beginning with January, had 31 days, excepting 
February, which in ordinary years had only 29, 
but in leap-years 30. Proud of his success, and 
ambitious of being remembered by posterity, he 
called the month following June after himself, — 
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Fuly. This had previously borne the name of 
Quintilis, or the fifth month, the year having 
anciently begun in March. 

Notwithstanding the care with which the new 
calendar had been devised, within 36 years an 
error of three whole days crept in through the 
carel or the ig of the priests, whose 
business it was to intercalate the extra day of each 
leap-year. This mistake was corrected by Augus- 
tus Czsar, who, in imitation of his uncle, changed 
the name of the month Se.xtilis (following July) 
to August, and, thinking himself entitled to have 
as many days in his month (which had previously 
comprised but 30) as there were in his uncle’s, 
took one from poor February, which could least 
afford the loss, besides altering all the months 
which followed his own. 





STOCKTON, CAL., November 21, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I have taken “Our Young Folks” for seven 
years (with the exception of one), and I intend to 
as long as I am able 

Your contributor, ““M. S. R.,” in his article, 
“A few Words about Oaths,” gives as the origin 
of the term “ dickens’? the word devil. I think 
he is mistaken. My opinion (whatever it may be 
worth) is that it is a corruption of the word “‘ dig- 
gings.”” It arose during the excitement caused 
by the discovery of gold in California, in the 
phrase “Go to the diggings,” and has been cor- 
rupted into “‘ Go to the dickens.” From this use 
it has had many others, as ‘“ What in the dick- 


ens,” etc. 
Yours truly, 


J. M. L. 

This new derivation of the word is ingenious 
enough to be the true one; but unfortunately 
“dickens” was introduced into English speech 
long before the gold “diggings” of California 
were ever heard of, indeed, — before California it- 
self was discovered. Shakespeare makes one of his 
characters say: “I cannot tell what the dickens 
his name is.” 


ALBANY, N. Y., December 16, 1871. 
“Our Younc Forks,” Boston, Mass :— 

In the January “* Letter Box”? Grace H. wishes 
to know the answer to a certain charade, which, 
she says, was “written by Macaulay.” The an- 
swer is COD. Making the required changes pro- 
duces, OD (odd), CO (company), O (nothing), C 
(“a sounding sea” literally “ sounding”’), D (“a 
roaring river,” — the “‘ Dee,” in West of Eng- 
land, — on which is situated the old town of Ches- 
ter), beneath which lies the COD (/sA), a parent 
of “soft sounds” (“ air-bladders” — well known 
in Yankee land in “tongues and sounds”), and 
“ mute,” of course. 

S. ARDINE. 

Answered also by Lolita Lammot, “ Alice,” 
and Clarence Schmertz. 
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Here are a few more lines from little Daisy 
Piper (age 8%): — . 
Little star above my head, 
Every night I go to bed, 
See you twinkle in the sky, 
Wondering why you roam so high! 


When my eyelids close so tight, 
I am sleeping for the night, 
Dreaming if the star doth shine, 
While I ’m in this bed of mine. 


Starrie ! do you ever sleep, 

Do your bright eyes ever weep? 
How I wish that I could know 
Where in daylight you all go! 


Won't you tell me, little star, 

Why it is you roam so far? 

I should really like to know 

If you are there through wind and snow. 


Our Young Contributors. — Accepted: “A 
Woful Ride,” by E. C. Thorndike ; “ My Friend 
Hattie,” by Iola Montgomery ; “ My Birds,” by 
Mary Howard ; and “‘ That Five-Dollar Note,” 
by E. B. 

It is very hard this month to draw a line be- 
tween our accepted articles, and those which we 
reserve for honorable mention, — some of the lat- 
ter being quite as well written as any of the for- 
mer. But having, after no little study, chosen 
those which we consider best adapted to make 
up a variety for ‘Our Young Contributors’ ” de- 
partment, nothing remains for us but to name — 
as nearly as possible in the order of their merit — 
those which we should be glad to add to the 
accepted list, if our magazine were elastic enough 
to take in all. 

First comes “‘ My Pets,” by Laura Bell, a pleas- 
ant little story of a canary-bird and a sparrow; 
then “ The Invalide at the Place Vendome,” a 
poem, by Henry DeWolfe, Jr. ; “ My Christmas 
Ride with Santa Claus,’’ by Annie G. Shelden, 
a well-told story, but too long for ‘Our Young 
Contributors” ; “Spring Time in Texas,” by 
S. Hayford, Jr. ; ‘‘ Autumn Leaves,” a poem, by 
Fern ; “ Swiss Chalets,” by Fred P. Treadwell ; 
“The Grand Entry of the Saxon Troops into 
Dresden,’ by William H. Treadwell, Jr. ; “ What 
the Sensitive Plant said,” by Evelyn G. Gilfil- 
lan; “‘ The Sunbeam's Story,” by Ella Hinman ; 
“ Freddie,” by Charlotte Daisy Bentley; and 
“ Mabel’s Question,” a poem, by Lilly Wells. 


Every Young Contributor’s article sent to us 
should be accompanied by the writer’s post-office 
address, in order that, if accepted, it may be 
promptly paid for. Money in payment for ac- 
cepted articles is always sent within a few days 
of the date of their acceptance, if we know where 
to send it; but sometimes no address is furnished, 
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and now and then a letter sent to a given address 
is returned to us through the mails. Will the 
authors of articles which have been accepted and 
not paid for have the kindness to notify us at 
once? Lizzie Shackford, Lucy Bittinger, and Gra- 
cie V. Vanness, especially, will please take notice. 


Andrew F. W., New Orleans. The expense 
of binding “‘ Our Young Folks” is $ 1.00, cloth, or 
$2.00, half calf. The cloth binding is strong and 
handsome, and would probably answer your pur- 


pose. 

“Theodora ” does oZ live in New Orleans, and 
her last name does not begin with C. You will 
have to guess again. 


S. £, W. writes: “I should like to ask the 
*Youtig Folks’ how to stuff birds.” 
Who will enlighten him? 


Tue earliest answers to our January puzzles 
were sent in by Ida A. Wendell, Lolita Lammot, 
Carrie Johnson, J. H. Ingham, and Theodore B. 
Foster. 


SEVERAL letters and answers to questions, de- 
signed for this number, will appear in our next. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner, 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 

S. G. McCuthen, 1629 Wallace St., Phila., Pa. (drawing 
and painting). 

Elsie Douglas, 16 Warren Place, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. (wishes correspondents between 14 and 17, who 
have read Dickens, or are making collections of minerals). 

¥. B. Kendall, Box 58, Washington, D. C. (wishes a 
correspondent not over 15; amateur printing). 

Wayland Young, Topsham, Me. (wishes correspond- 
ents between 12 and 16; hunting and fishing). 

Fennie O. Youngs, Pleasant Valley, Conn. (age 13; 
would like correspondents on flowers). 

Sadie C. Choate, Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. (draw- 
ing, reading, and flowers). 

Evelyn G., Corner Park and May Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
(age 16; ‘devoted to literature, science, and art, in its 
widest sense; my heroes are Carlyle, Dickens, and the 
old English dramatists ”). 

Edwin Bruce, No. 205 7th St. West, Washington, D. C. 
(correspondents between the ages of 16 and 19. All letters 
answered). 

Blanche B., Danvers, Mass. (age 15; reading, dancing, 
skating, and music). 

“ Portia,” care of Mrs. M. T. Roberts, 221% Pear St., 
Phila., Penn. (music, amateur and private theatricals, and 
fun in general). 

Hattie B. Barton, Factory Village, Greenfield, Mass 
(would like to correspond with some girl about 12 years 
of age, who is fond of reading and music). 

Miss Lulu G. Clark, Bangor, Me. (correspondents not 
younger than 14; miscellaneous subjects). 

Katie Allen, Berlin, Wis. (age 15; school and miscella- 
neous subjects). 

Nellie F. Wells (age 14), Box 57, and Sadie E. Robinson 
(age 16), Box 2, Hyde Park, Mass, 








Drawn sy Danier Fisner.] : [See the Poem. 





